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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_——~>————_ 
RINCE GEORGE of Greece, “High Commissioner for 
Europe” in Orete, arrived at Canea on Wednesday, 
and was received by the Christians with enthusiasm, and by 
the Mussulmans with dejected resignation. As he landed the 
Cretan flag was displayed and the Turkish flag was carried 
away to the little island of Suda. He made a speech to the 
Cretans, and has since issued an address, both of them quite 
conventional; but he is said to have some ability and to be 
disposed to make his government a success. His real diffi- 
culties will be to reduce a people made fierce by ages of 
Tarkish oppression to civilised order, and to raise a 
revenue, which, as uncivilised government is cheap, they 
will probably be reluctant to pay. The Prince, however, will 
have absolute power, the island is fertile, and if he will only 
insist at any hazard that indifferent justice shall be done to 
all men without bribes, there will soon be quiet. The diffi- 
culty of governing Mahommedans is exaggerated. Mahom- 
medans, like all other people, ask for “justice and bread” 
first of all, and when they get them, live quietly enough under 
Austrians in Bosnia, under Russians in the Khanates, and 
under Englishmen in India. 








The week has been marked in Paris by a certain reaction 
of feeling about the Dreyfus case. Or rather, Colonel 
Picquart being out of it for the moment, the feeling against 
revision has again been manifested. Great attempts are 
again being made to convince the people that Dreyfus did 
confess, and though they amount only to statements that 
reputable people, since dead, were told of the confession, 
they produce considerable effect. On Monday, M. Lasies, an 
almost hysteric advocate of the Army, caused an important 
debate by asking whether sufficient precautions had been 
taken against the revelation of things in the secret 
dossier or other secrets of State. M. de Freycinet created 
Some excitement by acknowledging that there was a 
Secret dossier which could not be communicated to the 
Court of Cassation without special “guarantees,” because 
it would “compromise the security of the State,” and by 
declaring that if the Chamber ordered such communi- 
cation he would at once resign. M. Dupuy, the Premier, 
fully endorsed his colleague’s speech; and M. Cavaignac, who 
was Minister of War when M. Brisson was Premier, confessed 
that there were documents which his chief had never seen. 
We have commented on these statements elsewhere, but may 
say here that in our belief it is not the security of the State 
Which is threatened, but the security of the Republic, which 
the Army will menace if their decision about the dossier is 
overruled, 








peasants trained to believe that a Restoration would mean 
the re-establishment of corvée and tithe. Moreover, the 
later tradition of the Bourbons from 1688 to 1793 is not a 
tradition of glory. 


We have dealt elsewhere with that portion of Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech—delivered at the Constitutional Club on Friday, 
December 16th—which was concerned with foreign affairs. 
The rest of the speech, which was often extremely amusing, 
dealt with the split in the Liberal party, the House of Lords, 
and Ritualism. He warned his hearers not to be too certain 
that the Liberal party had collapsed. “At any moment a 
Mahdi or a Mad Mooliah may arise, and they will bear down 
upon you to carry out the Jehad and to carry away the loot. 
I therefore entreat you, notwithstanding these flattering 
symptoms, to remain in your ranks and to keep your 
powder dry.” That is as sound as it is witty. As to the 
House of Lords, the Premier put with great force the 
Referendum view of their functions,—a view which has now 
practically become that of the Constitution. The action of 
the House of Lords had uniformly been to delay for the 
judgment of the country matters on which it thought the 
House of Commons and the country were not agreed. “That 
is what has been established by the practice of many years; 
and whet our opponents wish to abolish the House of Lords 
the inevitable inference is that they desire to pass, before the 
country should have time to intervene, something upon which 
the House of Commons and the country are not one.” That 
was what very nearly happened. The people of this country 
would not part with this check on the Legislature until 
another check that can do its work had been supplied. Most 
certainly they will not. England hates absolutism and 
monopoly, and is not going to give an absolute monopoly of 
power to the House of Commons. 


Lord Salisbury’s remarks on Ritualism showed that insight 
and detachment of mind which give such special value to his 
speeches. Sir William Harcourt proposed to let any one 
bring an action against any officer of the Church, and by law 
force him to do what he (the assailant) considered to be his duty. 
“ Conceive that doctrine applied to any other department of 
the State. What a very odd thing it would be if, when any 
diplomat sinned, when any Ambassador exposed himself 
to the censure to which reference has lately been made, 
that the matter was to be left—to what shall I say P— 
to any stray Attaché who might like to bring an action 
against the Minister or Ambassador.” Imagine the Army 
being managed on the principle that when the Colonel went 
wrong, some Tommy Atkins must bring an action to set him 
right. Lord Salisbury went on to point out that we should deal 
with Church problems as with other problems,—by modern, 
well-tried ideas. Let the superior keep the subordinate in 
order. If the superior has not power enough, give him power. 
If the superior does not do his duty, punish the superior. 
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“That seems to me to be the philosophy of discipline in all 
departments of administration, and I despair of the idea of 
obtaining the same results. from a general mélée of all the 
people whose passions may induce tkem to enter the Law- 
courts.” No doubt the analogy between the Church and 
the secular services is not perfect, but in the case under 
consideration it affords a very useful illustration of the folly 
of securing discipline by the miscellaneous issue of writs and 
what Burke called “ plodding with attorneys.” 


In a letter sent to Tuesday’s papers the Duke of Argyll 
answers a@ correspondent who had asked him what hope there 
was of a reconstructed Liberal party in language which is 
trenchant even for him. There is no Liberal party, he says, 
as “all the best men of the Liberal party with whom I served 
for thirty years revolted from Mr. Gladstone’s new Irish policy 
of disintegration. Nothing but the débris was left him. I 
knew them all personally and can estimate their value pretty 
well. Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, John 
Bright, Sir Henry James, Lord Selborne.” These were the 
very brains and backbone of the Liberal party, and ‘“‘ those 
who with a sort of canine fidelity stuck to a personal leader 
whatever he might do were all comparatively inferior men.” 
The Liberal party, the Duke of Argyll continues, is better re- 
presented on the present Treasury Benches than it ever has been 
before. “ Those who are now splitting up into still swaller frag- 
ments are not the Liberal party.” There is, of course, a good 
deal of truth in all this, but we very greatly regret that the 
Duke of Argyll should have allowed his pen so much license. 
It is not for Unionists to copy the manner of Sir William Har- 
court. The point as to the right of the Opposition to the 
name of the Liberal party is, however, an interesting one. 
Intellectually, no doubt, it is not deserved, but it is more civil 
to yield it to them, and civility is by no means an unnecessary 
virtue in politics. Besides, what else are they to be called? 
We cannot call them Gladstonians, for Mr. Gladstone is dead; 
nor Home-rulers, for they have abandoned Home-rule; nor 
Radicals, because many of them repudiate that word. The 
only civil and reasonable plan is, then, to call them what they 
call themselves,—i.e., Liberals. At any rate, the word is a 
reminder of what they ought to be. 


A peace meeting in support of the Czar’s proposal, called 
by Mr. Stead, was held in St. James’s Hall on Sunday, and 
though not very largely attended, except by ladies, many 
letters of sympathy from eminent persons were received and 
read. Lord Salisbury did not send one, and Lord Rosebery 
was very curt, but Mr. Balfour expressed his sense that if even 
a fraction of Mr. Stead’s hopes were realised, they were 
“worthy of universal sympathy.” The Marquis of Ripon, 
though sensible of difficulties, entertained no doubts of the 
Czar’s sincerity. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman affirmed the 
“essential solidarity of the interests of Europe” (which is like 
affirming the “essential solidarity ” of debtor and creditor), 
and Mr. Bryce declared that preparations for war turned 
men’s thoughts to war, and away from the higher ideals of 
forty years ago; Sir H. Fowler regarded the Russian proposal 
as the commencement of a higher chapter in the history of 
Hurope; Mr. Courtney thought the end glorious; Lord G. 
Hamilton pointed out that a lesser naval expenditure all 
round would leave England as secure as before (which is just 
the reason why the world will not agree to it); and Mr. 
Morley thought the time singularly opportune. None of 
these statesmen, or of the many eloquent clergymen who 
addressed the meeting, offered one single suggestion as to 
any practical method of carrying out the programme. 


It is becoming evident, however, from all that Mr. Stead 
publishes and his informants say, that a definite scheme 
underlies all the vague talk. This is to arrest the further 
development of fleets, and thereby to save the great expendi- 
ture already sanctioned or proposed in all the great countries 
for that purpose. This, it is argued, will leave British 
ascendency at sea untouched. We do not believe, as we have 
argued elsewhere, that the proposal will be accepted, but if it 
is it will need a corollary. Alliances of maritime Powers 
must be forbidden, for otherwise any one naval Power might 
at once double its sea-strength. Suppose Russia, for example, 
when at war with Germany about Shantung, makes a treaty 
with Japan. The certain refusal of America, too, would 
make her arbitress in almost any naval war. The project 
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seems to us impracticable, but we must give Mr. Stead the 


credit of having reduced a vaguely philanthropic aspiratio 
to a measure which can be discussed, and accepted or rejected, 





On Thursday Mr. Balfour, speaking at the two hundred ang 
seventeenth anniversary dinner of the Edinburgh Merchants? 
Company—a corporation with an income of £85,000 
year and about £1,000,000 of accumulated capital—paid 
handsome and well-deserved compliment to Sir William 
Harcourt as leader of the Opposition. The relation betweer 
the Leader of the House and the leader of the Opposition is 
@ very curious one. They are in the closest proximity, they 
daily sit within a few feet of one another, they are constantly 
engaged in criticising one another, and they are occasionally 
engaged in co-operating with one another. “TI really know 
no relation and know nothing like that in ary other relation 
of life outside perhaps the married state.” Sir William 
Harcourt had always shown the highest gifts as leader of 
the Opposition, and had always supported “the dignity 
of the House and the greatness of the Empire.” My. 
Balfour went on to deal with what is a very serious 
matter, though one usually ignored,—namely, the terrible in- 
crease in the work of Ministers. At the Foreign Office the 
increase was crushing. It was said, indeed, that now more 
despatches were received in one day solely dealing with 
Africa than “in Lord Palmerston’s time from the whole 
civilised world.” That is perfectly true; but it must be 
remembered that the Foreign Office is doing work which jg 
not really its business,—the work of governing what are 
really Colonies. The Foreign Office is responsible not only 
for Egypt, but for Zanzibar, British East Africa, Uganda, 
and a host of other African places. With the exception of 
Egypt, which is still too international for severance, all these 
places should be transferred to the Colonial Office, which 
would administer them far better, and on clear and recognised 
principles. The silly slavery muddle in Zanzibar would not 
have happened under the Colonial Office, for they recognise 
there that slavery is not a thing to be played with by diplo- 
matic dialecticians, 


The British Government has officially and formally recog- 
nised the King of Siam as the secular head of Buddhism 
throughout Asia,—a very odd incident. It has come abont in 
this way. In January last a number of relics of Gautama Muni 
were found in the Nepalese Terai on a property belonging to 
Mr. W. C. Peppé. That gentleman placed the relics, which 
appear to be authentic, and include a large stone coffer 
weighing 16 cwt. and some crystal and steatite vases, at the 
disposal of the Indian Government, which offered them to the 
King ofjSiam as the only existing Buddhist Monarch, the other 
one, the King of Burmah, having been dethroned by the British. 
The King accepted them eagerly, and.is this week sending an 
Embassy to receive them with all honour and ceremonial. We 
suppose the Indian Government is well informed, but we 
should ourselves have thought that the relics would have been 
better bestowed in some!monastery of Ceylon. Really learned 
Buddhists are hardly to be found elsewhere, and the priesthood 
of the island are acknowledged by all Buddhists to preserve 
the faith and its doctrines in their greatest purity. Still, itis 
true that there is now only one Buddhist Sovereign, as there 
are only three orthodox Mussulmans who actually reign—the 
Sultan, the Shereef of Morocco, and the Ameer—and one 
Christian Sovereign—Menelek—who is not of the ‘ audacious 
race of Japhet.” There were two till lately, but her Hawaian 
Majesty is, we suppose, to-day an American subject. 


The very able Vienna correspondent of the Times sends to 
Tuesday’s paper an account of a remarkable article which 
appeared last Sunday in the Vaterland, the organ of the 
Austrian Catholic party. The article in question describes 
the activity of the Russians in Syria and Palestine,—the 
instrument for that activity being a missionary society which is 
inspired, controlled, and assisted by the Imperial Government. 
Not only has this society a great establishment at Jerusalem 
—in fact a Russian colony—and an organisation for helping 
Russian pilgrims. It has also a network of primary schools 
all over the Holy Land. In these schools Russian alone is 
taught, and the schoolmasters converse with the children ¢x- 
clusively in the Russian language. The Vaterland goes on to 
say that Russia’s object is political. Very likely; but wecan- 
not see that this is a ground for British annoyance or jealousy. 
If the other Churches are being “cut out,” let them g° 
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and do likewise. To deny the Syrians the benefits of an 
education which is admittedly good, out of dread of Russia, 
gems to us monstrous. Probably the motives of the sub- 
<cribers to the Russian society are partly patriotic and partly 
religions. They want to see Syria Russified, and also con- 
verted to the Orthodox Church, and the Russian Government, 
which wants the same things, helps them lavishly. France 
and Germany, who each think Syria will some day fall to them, 
may be alarmed, but those who do not want Syria may bear 
stg Russification with perfect composure. Remember that 
Syria is always at the mercy of those who command the sea, 
as Herod knew, and as Napoleon and Mehemet Ali both dis- 
eovered when it was pointed out to them by British Admirals. 


In Tuesday’s papers is printed a short despatch from Lord 
Cromer dealing with the employment of young English- 
men in Egyptand the Soudan. He has been overwhelmed by 
applications from young Englishmen who imagine that there 
are “berths” to be obtained in Egypt, and he states briefly 
the general principles on which the administration of Egypt 
is now carried on. “A very small number of Englishmen 
are employed in high positions. Every effort is made to 
restrict the number of Europeans, whether of English or of 
other nationalities, in the subordinate ranks of the public 
service, which is more especially—and, as far as is possible, 
exclusively—reserved for natives of Egypt.” In these plain 
and straightforward words Lord Cromer has given the great 
but simple secret of his success. His principle has been, and 
is,as far as possible, to put no Englishman into a position 
which can be as well filled by a native, and no native intoa 
position which can be better (i.e., more effectually) filled by 
an Englishman. This means that all the many subordinate 
posts are filled by natives, and that the very few posts 
at the top—i.e., posts where responsibility, moral courage, 
independence, and initiative are absolutely necessary—are 
given to picked Englishmen. The result is, as Lord Cromer 
has said, that he governs with English heads and Egyptian 
hands. The principle is that the native Egyptian has a 
right to every post he is really fit to fill. Contrast the French 
system in Algiers, and even in Tunis, where, though only a 
Protectorate colony, there are said to be five thousand small 
French functionaries doing work which natives could do just 
aswell. Lord Cromer deserves high praise for his steadfast- 
ness in absolutely refusing to find billets for Englishmen, 
if the Empire is ever run on the principle of billets for our 
anemployed literati, and not in the interests of the governed, 
we shall infallibly lose it, and deserve to lose it. 


The Bishop of London’s address at the centenary of the 
Liverpool Atheneum delivered on Monday contained several 
good things. They talked nowadays, said the Bishop, a 
great deal about education and thought about it very little. 
“They were bringing up a generation in the supposition 
that all the child had to do was to sit still like a pitcher 
under a pump while an expert hand poured in the proper 
amount of material for it to hold.” The only education 
that anybody really obtained was that which he gave him- 
self. “The idea prevailing at the beginning of the century 
was that men should read a good book, master its contents, 
and pursue for themselves the lines of thought it suggested, 
and talk it over and make its ideas the subject of discussion 
among themselves. No system could surely be better.” We 
entirely agree. In the last sentence, indeed, is contained the 
chief advantage of University education. The social con- 
ditions of a University make it easy for a number of young 
minds, set alight by the perusal of some great book, to pass 
on the divine fire. It is from this impact of young mind on 
young mind, as Bagehot called it, and not from lectures and 
examinations, that men get what is most worth getting at 
Oxford and Cambridge. With the Bishop’s somewhat con- 
ventional denunciation of the man who reads largely and 
diffusely on many subjects and knows nothing thoroughly 
we cannot agree. We thought, indeed, that Mr. Balfour had 
killed that bogey. Depend upon it, the man whose mental 
vigour has been sapped by miscellaneous reading is a figment. 
The man who reads widely, in nine cases out of ten, also reads 
wisely and well. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith writes to Thursday’s Times a very 
striking letter on “Cobdenism.” In spite of disparagement, 
Free-trade, he declares, still makes way. It triamphed at 
the last Canadian Election, and in the United States there 








are signs that the winter of monopoly is breaking up. As 
to “peace,” he explains, and with perfect truth, that the 
Cobdenites never were for peace at any price, but only 
against unnecessary wars. It is only as regards “peace and 
goodwill among nations” that Mr. Goldwin Smith feels that the 
world is going against the Cobdenites. “After all the way 
apparently made by Liberalism, philanthropy, and humanity 
we seem to be coming again to an era of international hatred, 
bloated armaments, and wars of conquest. In the United 
States, deemed till yesterday the hope of industrial and 
social progress, the friends of the commonwealth are 
struggling, with faint hope of success, to save it from con- 
version, by a party flushed with triumph in a raid upon the 
Spanish possessions, into an old-world Power of aggrandise- 
ment and violence. It cannot be denied that to avert any 
such relapse as this, the circle of Bright and Cobden did 
its best.” But is it a relapse? We believe that if the 
Americans lay the foundation of their new Empire well and 
truly, it will be for them the dawn of a better day. That 
Empire will, we believe, in the end relieve them from monopoly 
and Protection, and from that devotion to materialism which 
has hitherto demoralised their politics. The plant of honest 
administration may be raised in their new over-sea posses- 
sions, and thence transplanted to America. 


The reports of their enormous wealth, continued for two 
generations, have invested the Rothschild family with a 
curious kind of public interest, which is only extended in 
part to other great millionaires. Otherwise we do not see 
why the death of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, which occurred 
on Saturday last, should be treated as a public event. 
Though a Member of Parliament, he had made no mark in 
public life, and his residence at Waddesdon, in Backingbam- 
shire, is notable among great country houses only for the 
immense sums he spent in creating a park, huge trees being 
transported to it and replanted, and the unusual value of the 
pictures and bric-a-brac it contains. The Baron was a bean- 
ideal collector, possessing great knowledge, and being almost 
recklessly indifferent to price. Though not an English- 
man by birth, he was as kindly as the rich English gentleman 
usually is to his tenants and labourers, and being personally 
genial, his seat for Buckinghamshire was unusually secure. 
He is said to have left his collections of the Renaissance 
period, and all his jewellery of the fourteenth century, to the 
British Museum, a graceful acknowledgment of the hospi- 
tality which this country has for many years extended to his 
family and his race. It is curious to contrast the position of 
the Rothschilds here with that of their cousins in Paris, who 
may yet be among the victims of a St. Bartholomew. 





Lord Iveagh (head of the Guinness business) has presented 
the nation this week with half a million sterling. Half this 
money is promised to the Corporation of Dublin for the 
improvement of the most insanitary district of their city, the 
one nearest to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and half to the 
Jenner Institute to endow research in bacteriology and other 
forms of biology which may help to prevent disease. Though 
Lord Iveagh is one of the richest men in Europe, his porter- 
vats pouring out for him ‘‘ wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice,” as Dr. Johnson thought Mr. Thrale’s vats might 
do, this is a very noble gift. Money beyond a certain 
amount yields to its owner nothing for himself, but very 
rich men care about close relatives, and Lord Iveagh’s 
gift would have founded a cadet branch of his house. 
The half which goes to Dublin can do nothing but good, and 
so will the Jenner half, if it is not wasted in making pro- 
fessors too comfortable. It is a most unpopular doctrine, 
but we have always an uneasy suspicion that to make in- 
vestigators toil they should be kept poor. Napoleon’s 
Marshals admitted that after their piles were made they 
hated the thought of war. 


The Times of Tuesday records the death of Mr. Thomas 
Young, of Watford, who had reached the great age of a 
hundred and six. A correspondent reports that at the age of 
a hundred and three he was capable of recalling the battle of 
Trafalgar, and of relating how “ we [i.e., the blue-coat boys] 
lit up fireworks for the victory, and then drank a small glass 
of sherry for Lord Nelson in solemn silence.” As a draper’s 
assistant he saw the Watson Riots in 1814. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S “ APOLOGIA.” 


W* are surprised that Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 

dinner of the Constitutional Club has received so 
little attention, for it was in many ways a most remark- 
able utterance. It contained what was, in fact, an apologia 
for the Premier’s conduct of foreign affairs. As regards the 
latter part of that apologia we are in the most hearty agree- 
ment; but as regards the first part we find considerable 
grounds for difference. Lord Salisbury, in effect, meets the 
accusation that his foreign policy has not been in many 
particulars firm erough by saying that a Minister cannot 
go beyond public opinion. He admits the tremendous 
force which is possessed by the Government when the 
country is unanimous; but he says that the converse is 
also true, and that unless you can be sure that the 
country is unanimous you dare not take a bold and 
forcible line. “I have often,” says Lord Salisbury, “ heard 
exhortations to deal in a drastic manner with this or that 
difficulty. They are questions not of any very great 
public interest. You cannot excite public feeling upon 
them at all. Is it not true that, if a Minister were to 
threaten war—and, of course, if he threatens, he must be 
prepared to carry it out—on these comparatively trivial 
subjects, he is liable to be left in the position of finding 
that he has threatened that which he cannot do, and that 
popular opinion is not prepared to carry it out? That 
may be no hurt to the Minister; he may retire and 
nothing may come of it to him; but it is a tremendous 
blow to the prestige of your country.” Lord Salisbury 
speaks of trivial questions, but, of course, he means in 
this context questions that appear trivial to the country 
but not to the Minister,—#.e., questions which are in reality 
not trivial, but important. If the Minister thought them 
trivial as well as the country, no question would arise 
as no one would want to take strong action in regard to 
them. What Lord Salisbury means, then, is to say that 
even though he may think certain questions of moment, he 
cannot act strongly thereon unless the country will also 
think them momentous. In fact, Lord Salisbury shelters 
himself behind an uninstructed, and so indifferent, public 
opinion. Now this seems to us a most dangerous position, 
and also a most untrue one. We do not believe for a 
moment that if a Minister were to appeal to the 
country in regard to a question which, though it seemed 
small, was really, in his opinion, great, he would have 
the slightest difficulty in obtaining public support. If a 
Minister in Lord Salisbury’s position seriously and 
deliberately tells the country in regard to a matter of 
foreign policy that it is of importance, that instant the 
matter becomes important, and the nation ranges itself 
behind the Ministry. What the country wants on matters 
of foreign policy is leadership and direction. If it trusts 
the Foreign Minister, as it undoubtedly does Lord 
Salisbury, it expects and desires that he shall inform 
it if and when a question has become of real import- 
ance. The country knows that it cannot judge 
foreign politics as it judges home politics, because full 
information is necessarily not within its reach. There- 
fore it expects its agents, when it trusts them, shall 
lead, not follow, on external questions. Imagine an 
agent saying to his principal: ‘I think you should have 
taken a very firm stand on this point, and even risked a 
lawsuit on it; but as I knew you thought the matter not 
worth bothering about, I refrained from pointing out its 
gravity to you, and advising you to hold firm.’ Surely 
an agent who spoke thus to his principal would be 
regarded as taking a very erroneous view of the duties of 
his position. No doubt it is very human to take shelter 
from criticism, as does Lord Salisbury, behind public 
opinion, but this is a most dangerous doctrine. If really 
acted upon, it would demoralise Ministers and destroy all 
confidence in the country. What the British people 
ought to say, and, we hold, do say, to their Ministers in 
regard to foreign relations is this :—‘Go wisely and sensibly 
into all foreign questions, and then report to us what are 
the important points, where an effort is to be made. 
If you have to report that this or that point is important, 
we will support you in regard to it, even though we should 
have considered it, from our lesser knowledge, a matter 
of little moment. Advise us according to your fuller 











—— 
knowledge, and we will not let any appeal fr. 
trusted servants go unheeded.’ This oe ona 
ciple upon which foreign affairs can ever be safely 
conducted. If not, and if Ministers wait on the 
the country, and the country waits on Ministers, for a, 
lead as to what is important, there is certain to be a weak 
ness, or even paralysis. Take the case of the ordinary 
sensible Englishman who knows nothing of the details of 
foreign affairs, but wants the best done for his country 
He ought to be able to feel that whether the newspapers 
are silent or screaming, excited or indifferent, Ministers 
will be sure to warn him if some big matter requires to be 
dealt with,—and not say: “He’s sleepy, and so we had 
better not disturb him unless and until the house js 
actually being burgled.” 

But though Lord Salisbury has given verbal support 
to this mischievous view, we are glad to think that 
he has not acted on it. We fully believe that he 
would warn the country if there were some matter 
of importance upon which it ought to take a firm 
stand, and not pass it over because, before it was informed 
the country seemed indifferent. The real reason why he 
has not made a firmer stand, has not threatened war, and 
has not roused the country on certain minor questions. 
is that he himself does not regard those questions as 
vital, — because he regards them as trivial. It was 
because he knew that they were not worth fighting about, 
and not because he thought that the country would not 
back him up, that he did not raise these questions. In 
fact, if not in theory, he took the responsibility of deciding 
what were vital matters and what not, and he did well in 
doing so. The responsibility was no doubt great, but 
it was his duty to bear it, and borne it he has. 
Practically the passage in Lord Salisbury’s speech which 
follows that quoted above is an admission that it is the 
business of the Government to decide what questions 
are important, and so to be prosecuted, if necessary, 
by war, and what are not. Lord Salisbury dwells upon 
the need of seeing things in their true proportion 
and of judging foreign policy as a whole. The “other 
point,” says Lord Salisbury, which he would wish to 
draw from the year’s experience is to urge on his 
critics that they should consider his foreign work 
altogether. ‘They should not consider this one case or 
this other case or this third case, but what has been the 
result when the whole issue is hung together. When the 
account books are totted up and the balance ascertained, 
then form your judgment; but do not form your judgment 
on the individual passing items. It may be quite true 
that there are some matters on which you do right to go 
to war and yet the extreme step was not taken, but you 
must be sure before you take that action that there were 
no other possible or immediate complications within view 
which made it necessary to economise the force that was 
at the disposal of the Government. These things are 
matters of calculation.” That is as good sense and sound 
judgment as was ever spoken by an English Minister, 
and states, we believe, the only proper principle upon which 
the success or failure of foreign policy can be judged. 
The only sound plan is to choose a wise man as Foreign 
Minister, and then for first the Cabinet and next the 
country to trust him to look at foreign affairs as a whole, 
to judge events and questions in their true proportions, 
and to give definite and precise advice,—to lead the 
public mind, in fact. Judged by this standard, and by 
the plan of looking to the general result rather than 
to the items, we hold that the present Government 
has during the past year a record of which any Govern- 
ment might be proud. Lord Salisbury has steered 
the ship under the most difficult circumstances and in 
very troubled and dangerous waters without a single 
mishap. Consider for a moment what his year’s achieve- 
ment has been. In the first place, by his firm yet un- 
exciting and unprovocative policy during the international 
crisis that preceded the American-Spanish War, Lord 
Salisbury avoided a collision with the Continental Powers, 
and yet entirely neutralised the attempts then made to 
form a coalition against America. The result was the 
beginning of a real and lasting understanding with 
America. His handling of the China crisis was equally 
masterly. In spite of all the screaming and complaining, of 
the talk of Russian aggression, and of the alleged utter ruin 
of British trade, Lord Salisbury kept his head and refused 
to plunge into a perfectly useless war,—a war which would 
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have been as idiotic as that waged in the Crimea. The 
result has been that not a single British interest has been 
yeally injured, that our position in China is in no way 
impaired, and that peace has been maintained. In West 
Africa we have without war made an arrangement which 
gives, if not all we asked, or perhaps all that we had a 
right to expect, all that is essential. In Egypt Lord 
Salisbury has apparently been silent, but in reality our 
rule there has been immensely cunsolidated without any 
complications having arisen with France. We have 
raised our own flag in the Soudan, and we have granted 
British money for Egyptian objects, and France 
bas not tried to hinder us, or ever to get us to 
say that these things mean nothing. That is a result 
that cannot be proclaimed officially, but one which is ex- 
tremely significant. In the case of Fashoda we have 
obliged France to withdraw, with the result that the 
world has learned that when they really mean business 
nomen are so unyielding as a British Cabinet. Take, 
lastly, Crete. Here, by means of patience, tact, and firm- 
ness, Lord Salisbury has beaten not only the Sultan, but 
all the Chancelleries of Europe, and given Crete freedom. 
No one abroad, except perhaps the Czar, cared the least 
what happened to Crete; but in spite of this indifference 
and the Sultan’s constant twists and turns, Lord Salisbury 
has won the day. Pure diplomacy—ie., the diplomacy of 
conciliation and management—never earned a greater 
triumph. The result is that England is recognised 
as the helper of the misgoverned subjects of the Porte. 
Taken as a whole, then, our Government can show a year 
of substantial successes in foreign policy. They have won 
a triumph in a field far greater than that of diplomacy by 
helping the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to under- 
stand each other. They have refused to plunge into a 
mad war in the case of China. They have shown, when 
that was required, iron firmness,—ze., in the case of 
Fashoda. When what was wanted (as in Crete) was pure 
diplomacy and management, they have used effectively 
diplomacy of the most persuasive and delicate kind. 
The result is that at this moment England’s position in 
the world is one of enormous strength and influence. 
Judged by what it has done, and still more by what it has 
avoided doing, the Administration is worthy of our fullest 
confidence. Lord Salisbury need not excuse his policy by 
inferring that he was obliged to wait upon public opinion. 
His actions want no such excuse, but carry with them 
their own defence. 





THE NEWEST PHASE OF THE DREYFUS 
AFFAIR. 


HE Dreyfus affair, so far as it is the pivot round 
which the struggie between the French War Office 

and the civil power is being fought, is gradually con- 
centrating itself upon the question of the secret, or, as it 
is now called, the ultra-secret dossier, or portfolio of 
papers. The friends of the Staff affirm that among these 
documents there is at least one which, while proving the 
guilt of Dreyfus, would, if published, seriously endanger 
the safety of the State. They contend, therefore, that 
until it is published Dreyfus must be held to be guilty, 
for “ honest revision” is impossible without it; but that 
its publication would be an act of treason justifying the 
interference, by force if necessary, of all who love France. 
This statement would be regarded by the Dreyfusards 
and by most impartial people abroad as a mere story 
got up and circulated by the War Office in pursuance 
of an unscrupulous policy, but for a very singular fact. 
It has been reaffirmed by five successive Ministers of War, 
one of them being M. Cavaignac, who detected Colonel 
Henry’s forgeries, and it was on Monday formally repeated 
in the Chamber by M. de Freycinet and M. Dupuy, the 
latter of whom is the Premier who recently acknowledged 
that he feared lest univeral service and universal suffrage 
might prove to be incompatible. It is said, too, though 
this is not on official record, that the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who has read the dossier, agrees with M. Dupuy, 
and declares that if the dossier were forced from the War 
Office and published he would at once resign his position. 


Now what by possibility can any document contain 
that can explain this attitude of the War Office, of 
successive War Ministers, and of the civilian chiefs of 
the present Cabinet ? We leave out M. Faure, who is 
also on that side, because he is believed to be playing for 


his own hand, and to bave joined the Army as the 
stronger power. Most Englishmen, full of their own 
traditions, would, we think, reply that there must be 
something in the dossier which, whatever its bearing 
upon Dreyfus—to which neither M. de Freycinet nor 
M. Dupuy ever alludes—makes it in the highest degree 
dangerous in the present international position to allow 
of its publication. That isa natural conclusion, but it is, 
we believe, an erroneous one. It is simply incredible that 
the secret document proves the guilt of Dreyfus, fur if it 
did any recent Ministry in France would have submitted 
it to an individual or a Committee above suspicion 
and incapable of treachery, and have allowed his 
or their verdict to calm opinion, as it unquestion- 
ably would have done. No one, for instance, would 
have doubted the guilt or innocence of Dreyfus if the 
members of the Court of Cassation, acting as an informal 
Court of honour, had declared that in their conscientious 
judgment the secret dossier proved him morally guilty, or 
contained no evidence of his guilt. It may, however, con- 
tain facts which no Ministry dare publish “ for the safety 
of the Republic”; but what by possibility can they be? 
To say that their publication would cause an invasion ig 
palpable nonsense. Nobody can invade France except the 
German Emperor, and he has not only denied absolutely 
any connection with the affair—a denial we consider final 
evidence—but he dare not mobilise Germany for a war 
with France and Russia at once for any such cause. His 
subjects are brave men, but they are not so fond of having 
their bones broken as all that. No other Government 
signifies one straw in such a matter except that of Russia, 
and how can Russia be so seriously involved? That 
Russia practises espionage in France is probable enough ; 
but supposing that officially proved, what would the 
exposure signify ? Russia would only smile, and those 
who conceive that Frenchmen would break their alliance 
with Russia on any such ground do not know them. 
They would declare the espionage an unworthy prac- 
tice, but quite within the conventional rules uf the 
game, profit taken at whist from an undiscovered 
revoke. The Times correspondent hints, or rather states, 
another explanation, that Russia has been bribing French- 
men to get at the secret of a new quick-firing gun ; 
but really that is too slight a story for complete 
credence. The French War Office, or the English War 
Office either, would buy any such secret anywhere, 
and think itself patriotic in so doing. The only docu- 
ment that could conceivably shatter the Alliance would 
be one proving that the Russian Government had 
revealed an important French secret to Berlin; and why 
should Russia do that? or how, if it was done, could 
such proof have any connection with the Dreyfus case ? 
Dreyfus could not know what passed between the 
secret departments of St. Petersburg and Berlin. We are 
forced back, therefore, upon another theory, which at all} 
events has the merit of fitting most of the facts,—viz., 
that the French Army chiefs have signified to successive 
French Governments that for reasons good or bad they 
will not have the secret dossier published ; that, in fact, 
if it is published they will abolish the Republic, a feat 
they have always the power to perform. We can readily 
understand that Ministers of a Republic, probably devoted 
to its cause, conscious of their powerlessness to resist such 
a threat except by an appeal to the common soldiers, 
which would imperil, if not destroy, the civilisation of 
France, would shrink back and hold themselves wel? 
justified in saying that the publication of the secret 
dossier would involve the continued security of the State, 
and either authorise its concealment—as we fear they are 
even now doing—or obtain from the Court of Cassation 
“ ouarantees ”” which the War Office considers sufficient. 
Most Englishmen placed in such a dilemma would, after a 
natural hesitation, decrle that, happen what might, an 
innocent man must be released; but that would be the 
judgment of few Continental statesmen, who would resolve 
only that if Dreyfus lived he should have ample compen- 
sation. It is probable that M. Brisson, an austere 
doctrinaire, is one of the few, and that this was the reason 
why, when he was Premier, his War Minister, M. 
Cavaignac, did not, as he avows, show him all the 
documents. 


There is one fact in the centre of the whole business 
which has always seemed to us rather surprising. If 








Dreyfus was guilty, he deserved death as a traitor by the 
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laws and the opinion of every country in the world. His 
death would have been a convenience to five successive 
Ministries, to a great Continental Army, and to a great 
Continental country. Yet he lives. Does not that suggest 
that every successive Ministry felt at least a serious doubt 
as to his guilt ? 





THE POSITION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


jw republication in pamphlet form (James Clarke 
and Co.) of Sir William Harcourt’s letters to the 
Times on the crisis in the Church affords a convenient 
opportunity for considering what have been the results of 
the controversy. In our opinion, those results have been 
almost wholly good,—though we hasten to add that they 
are not the results desired or intended by Sir William 
Harcourt. Inthe first place, Sir William Harcourt’s failure 
to create a panic atmosphere as to the dangers of “ Roman- 
ising,” and to make the public red-hot for a new Act of 
Uniformity, has been patent. However indignant moderate 
men may be—and not without cause—at the excesses of 
certain extreme Ritualists, it is clear that they see those 
excesses in their true proportion, and have not the 
slightest intention of blowing the whole fabric of the 
Church up with gunpowder because certain defects are 
visible in a corner of one of the aisles. The mistake of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act is not about to be 
repeated, and we are not going to send any more clergy- 
men to prison, even though they may be stubbornly 
unreasonable, or grossly insubordinate, in regard to 
the orders of their ecclesiastical superiors. The next 
thing that we may be glad of as a result of the contro- 
versy is that it has stimulated a public opinion within 
the Church, and among the clergy themselves, in 
favour of a better observance of the admonitions 
of the Bishops. If Sir William Harcourt’s attack 
had received more public support, and had attracted 
more active sympathy, the extreme clergy would probably 
have proved dour to the point of mutiny—after the 
manner of Englishmen—and feeling would have become 
greatly iuflamed. The fact that Sir William Harcourt 
has not been widely supported, and that instead his 
methods have been heartily condemned by the wiser 
minds in the nation, has inclined the Ritualistic clergy 
to reason. While feeling that the attack has failed, 
they have been encouraged to consider whether they have 
not often gone too far, and have thus become inclined 
to accept the orders of their Bishops. The tact of the 
Primate and the Bishops in not seeming to act at the 
dictation of Sir William Harcourt, or in a panic, and in 
being careful to do nothing harshly or hastily, has had 
excellent results; and when they have at last intervened, 
as lately in the dioceses of London and York, it has been 
with excellent results. The Bishops and clergy have, ina 
word, refused to let themselves be set by the ears by Sir 
William Harcourt, and the result has been that the clergy 
have become more, not less, amenable to the influence of 
their superiors. Again, the agitation has had a good result 
in bringing into prominence what is, we believe, a very 
great danger,—the danger that must come to the Church 
when the feeling of the laity and of the clergy in regard to 
religious matters is found to be moving in diverging 
directions. There is a real risk, as we have said before in 
these columns, of the clergy and the laity coming to think 
on different planes. We do not say that a remedy for 
this danger can be found, but, at any rate, the first step is 
to recognise the fact of its existence. 

But important as these results are, they are, in our 
opinion, as nothing compared with the fact that the 
controversy has helped to confirm in the Church of 
Eugland that spirit of comprehension which we believe to 
be part of the law of its being,—an essential and necessary 
characteristic. The spirit of comprehension, the acknow- 
ledgment of a spiritual right of “ live and let live,” belongs 
to no other Church in anything like the same degree as it 
does to the Church of England. It is her birthright, and 
if maintained will, we firmly believe, make her the most 
living of Christian Churches,—the chief repository in the 
future of the higher spiritual life. The English-speaking 
race is, we believe, destined ultimately to a far greater place 
in the world than has ever been imagined for it even by the 
most daring dreamer. But what will that avail if the race is 
sunk either in materialisation or in superstition, drowned 
in the security of mere physical progress, or drugged by 








the opiates of a mechanical devotion ? We want to see 
the Anglican Church keep pace with the greatness of the 
race,and be the unquestioned chief among the spiritual pro- 
tectorsof that greatness. But this is impossibleif theChurch 
becomes a sect, however zealous or magnificent. If the 
Church of England is to be worthy of what may be her 
future, and what assuredly is her opportunity, she must re. 
main loyal to the spirit of comprehension. But that spirit is 
always most difficult to maintain. It requires, indeed, a 
touch of mysticism to understand fully the possibility o{ 
its maintenance, for logical, comprehension certainly is 
not. It happens that the most practical and also the 
most devoted of Churchmen are, as a rule, inclined to 
believe that God fulfils himself not in many, but only ip 
one way; that that way 1s their way, and that it is quite 
impossible that one good custom should corrupt the world. 
How can anything be as good asthe best? Hence, unavoid. 
ably, comprehension has instinctively many eager oppon. 
ents. Especially is this true of what is for the time by far 
the most active and zealous and living part of the Anglican 
Church,—the Ritualistic party. Naturally, they are dis. 
inclined to comprehension. But by a happy development 
of circumstances they have been forced into accepting the 
doctrine of comprehension. In claiming the right to live 
they have been insensibly drawn into admitting also the 
duty of “let live.’ Sir William Harcourt has, un. 
wittingly, done an enormous service in committing 
the Ritualists to the principle of comprehension. 
They claim now to be allowed a larger latitude in the 
conduct of their services, but they make no claim that 
their ritual shall be forced upon other clergymen. Hence, 
if the extreme Ritualistic party should ever—as for a time 
they may—obtain a greatly preponderating power in the 
English Church, they will not be able to try to impose 
uniformity in the Ritualistic interest. No doubt people 
are not always consistent, and those who have claimed 
tolerance one year have been known to persecute the next. 
Still we are not in this case afraid of such inconsistency, 
We believe that the spirit of comprehension has really 
possessed the better minds of the new High Church party, 
and that they will yield what they claim, not merely as a 
kind of understood bargain, but because they believe it to 
be essentially right. 


We shall be told, we have no doubt, that we are making 
a sort of idol of comprehension, when in reality it is hardly 
more than a convenience,—a modus vivendi, a compromise, 
till a better understanding has been arrived at. There 
must, we shall be told next, be strict limits of compre- 
hension, for if not the Church would be sunk in a slough 
of indifference. Again, we shall be told that comprehension 
is only really demanded by those who think that religious 
truths are too vague and uncertain to make it reasonable 
for men to differ very keenly about them. To such 
objectors we would answer that, though we admit fully 
that there must be a limit to comprehension as to every 
other principle governing human action, we do not believe 
that there is any need to define the line and draw it close. 
Comprehension is more an attitude of mind than a rule 
of conduct. Some forms of Christianity, though not 
objectionable in themselves, could not obviously be com- 
prehended in the English Church; but do not let us seek 
to inquire too curiously what are the exact forms that are 
incapable of comprehension. Rather let the desire be to 
comprehend as much, not as little, as possible. As our 
correspondent, Mr. Dearmer, says in his very striking 
letter, what is wanted is that men should think more of 
affirmation and less of negation, more of spreading 
their own light than of extinguishing the lights ot 
other people. Even if that is the attitude, sincerely 
and humbly and so in the best sense piously, adopted, 
there will be little real fear of any too great compre- 
hension. In the first place, it is of course impossible 
to comprehend in the English Church those who do 
not want to be comprehended. But this is the position of 
the extremer men at both ends of the scale. The last thing 
that those who really hold the Roman doctrine would 
accept would be comprehension. Nothing could induce 
them to accept comprehension. Again, those who hold, 
with the Quakers, that forms and ceremonies of all kinds 
are necessarily mischievous and injurious to the religious 
life will not desire comprehension. In practice then, 1 
not in theory, the Church need not fear being asked to 
comprehend those whom she cannot comprehend, for they 
will not desire such comprehension. To those who, in 
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spite of everything, pine for greater uniformity, and who 
dread lest out of Christian diversity it will be impossible 
to create a worthy and living Church of Christ, we would 
recall the splendid metaphor in which Milton met this ob- 
jection. The occasion for his utterance was, no doubt, very 
different, but his words still stand to show that spiritual 
diversity is not necessarily spiritual ruin or spiritual 
anarchy, and that there may be agreement in differences. 
«As if, while the Temple of the Lord was building, some 
cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewing the 
cedars, there should be a sort of irrationall men who 
could not consider there must be many schisms and many 
dissections made in the quarry and in the timber, ere the 
house of God can be built. And when every stone is laid 
artfully together, it cannot be united into a continuity, it 
can but be contiguous in this world; neither can every 
peece of the building be of one form; nay rather the per- 
fection consists in this, that out of many moderat varieties 
and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly dispropor- 
tionall arises the goodly and the gracefull symmetry that 
commends the whole pile and structure. Let us therefore 
be more considerat builders, more wise in spirituall 
architecture, when great reformation is expected.” 
Changing his metaphor, Milton goes on to speak of those 
who are frightened by the spirit of comprehension :— 
“They fret, and out of their own weakness are in agony, 
lest these divisions and subdivisions will undoe us. The 
adversary again applauds, and waits the hour, when they 
have brancht themselves out, saith he, small anough into 
parties and partitions, then will be our time. Fool! he 
sees not the firm root, out of which we all grow.” 

We may take it, then, that Sir William Harcourt has 
failed in his attempt tv get up a popular demand fora 
new Act of Uniformity armed with rigid clauses which 
shall make it a penal matter for a clergyman to speak a 
word that is not in the schedules of the Statute. At the 
same time, the clergy are showing that they can obey their 
Bishops, and the Bishops are seriously taking in hand the 
task of checking Ritualistic eccentricities. Lastly, the 
English peuple are being taught the great doctrine that 
comprehension is of the very essence of their Church, and 
that. no one party can or ever will be allowed to monopolise 
that Church. If that principle is maintained and acted 
on we need not fear Disestablishment and the injury to 
the spiritual life of the nation that would follow the 
severance of Church and State. 





MR. STEAD’S PROJECT. 


R. STEAD’S screaminess, and the entire absence in 

his mind of any sense of proportion, always offend 

us, but in this proposal of his to popularise the cry for 
peace by an endless series of public meetings he has 
shown more judgment than usual, and may in the end 
accomplish some little good. On three points he has been 
practical. He has probably strengthened the Czar’s hands 
in dealing with his own advisers and soldiers. The 
Monarch must have been a little dismayed to find that 
Europe responded so chillingly to his appeal, and a popular 
movement in England in favour of his idea, which he will 
probably exaggerate as Sovereigns exaggerate all popular 
movements, will give him just the necessary encourage- 
ment. ‘Even the statesmen agree with me in principle,’ 
he will say, ‘and the people are enthusiastic’; and the 
tendency of an autocrat who sees all below him as grass 
in a plain is to think a quiver across that plain highly 
important. Then it is true that what is wanted is a 
popular cry for peace. The Kings and statesmen of 
to-day are not going to war if they can help it. They are 
too keenly aware how big the risks are, and how imper- 
fectly their own brains will serve them in directing such 
huge masses of men in motion. It is the masses who, in 
their pride of patriotism, their jealousy of the foreigner, 
and their greed of acquisition, egg on their chiefs to defy 
each other and the world in arms. M. Delcassé 
evacuates Fashoda, but a plebiscite of Paris would 
have given a different result. And thirdly, Mr. 
Stead does point out that there is one definite 
step which could be taken to diminish the frightful 
Cost of preparations for war. He evidently believes 
that if Europe would agree to do the same, Russia would 
arrest the development of her Navy, thus leaving to 
England for a time the control of the seas, and sparing 
the Western world an outlay which may easily reach 








seventy millions sterling. That is a proposal with meaning 
in it, all the stronger because at heart Continental states- 
men are very doubtful about their naval preparations. 
They greatly distrust the notion of a Continental coalition, 
they are not certain that even coalesced Europe can make 
itself stronger than Great Britain at sea—Great Britain, 
in their belief, being wealthier than them all—and they 
have a suspicion, never acknowledged but still operative, 
that even if they created and collected a new Armada, 
Providence and Drake between them might destroy its 
efticacy. A race does not acquire the mastery of the sea 
entirely by money and trouble. Something is due toa 
genius for sea-fighting, and much to that current in human 
affairs which, whatever its source, a will or a destiny, 
proves so often irresistible. 


There might be, one perceives, a suspension of activity 
in this direction; but, then, will there be? We heartily 
wish for peace, but we cannot believe a word of it. The 
statesmen might be ready to agree to the proposal, but 
the statesmen, after all, are on such subjects only mouth- 
pieces, and the nations would not agree. Even the 
English, who would be left in the best position, would 
be sullenly suspicious, asking with ever-increasing 
emphasis what is the use of limiting fleets, and leaving 
all combinations of fleets still open to the plotters. 
Suppose all Europe and Japan, at the instigation of 
some Alberoni, agree to divide our possessions, how are 
we, if we may not add to our Fleet, to protect them all 
from assault? And what is to be done about “ con- 
versions”? Is everybody to be allowed to build ships 
for carrying purposes which can be converted at need into 
men-of-war, with high speeds, dynamite guns, and trained 
crews on board? The English would grumble and growl 
and fall, after their manner, into very costly panics; and 
war, which is to be prevented, as well as preparations for 
war, would become as possible as ever. Even the English, 
we say, would be slow to entertain a limiting proposal, and 
the rest of the world would probably reject it with con- 
tumely. The French in particular would see in the proposal 
“a consecration of British ascendency,” and grow mad 
with suspicion and spite. They believe already that the 
British have determined to destroy their Fleet and take 
away Cochin-China and Madagascar, and they would 
declare that for them an arrest of armaments meant the 
final surrender of Egypt and a perpetual liability to 
humiliations like the evacuation of Fashoda. They 
would never agree to the proposal; nor, for different 
reasons, would Germany. The Emperor and his people 
do not want to fight Great Britain, but they do want to 
be safe against France, and to be great at sea, and to 
acquire “islands,” and to be able on some fortunate day 
to seize some culturable land, say South Brazil, where 
the surplus of their population could create a transmarine 
Germany, and for all these purposes they desire their 
Fleet to grow. Even in Russia itself there will be fierce 
antagonism to the proposal, for Russians will say, and 
say truly, that if fleets are stereotyped at their present 
strength, their own position in China will never be safe, 
and their hopes of Manchuria and Corea will never be 
realised. They want, too, to be strong in the Black 
Sea, and able to threaten Constantinople, which they 
would not be able to do if a fighting Sultan 
made the existing Fleet of Turkey fit for service, a 
plan with which the proposal would not interfere. It is 
mere foolishness to argue, as a correspondent of Mr. Stead 
does, that Russia and France have too many warships for 
their trade. Nobody denies that ; but they are not thinking 
of trade, but of safety and aggrandisement. The only 
people who would be heartily in accord with Mr. Stead 
would be the Austrian. They have no colonies, and wish 
for none. Their foreign trade protects itself, like the 
trade of Holland. They think they can defend Trieste 
and Fiume from the land, and no other harbour of theirs 
is ever likely to be attacked, or signifies greatly even if it 
should be lost for a few weeks. They, therefore, would 
make their existing ships much better, would build no 
more, and would sit, as they always do sit, quite con- 
tented, being well assured that no Power not assailed by 
them will compel them to put their unlimited supply of 
brave men into the field. As to America, she intends to 
have a great Fleet, and would probably regard a European 
proposal to limit her shipbuilding as a piece of im- 
pertinence, or as part of a plot for attacking the Monroe 
doctrine. She would go on building, and all the 
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Chauvinists in Europe would hold up their hands in 
horror at the “treachery” of the British, who had in- 
duced all the world to arrest its measures of defence 
except her own ally. No, the idea of limiting fleets is a 

ractical one, but it will no more be accepted than the 
idea of limiting armies. 

The plain truth of the matter is that war and the 
preparations for war are originally due to the fears and 
passions and clashing interests of the different peoples, 
and that there are only three ways in which these effects 
of those motives can be cured. One is the rise of a 
dominant Power, such as Rome was when Augustus 
decreed that all the world should be taxed. That is an 
impossible condition, for the ruler of the land will never, 
ander modern conditions, be also ruler of the sea. The 
second way is a federation of Europe, with a clause in its 
constitution that any State declaring war on another State 
shall at once be occupied by the armies of the remainder. 
Does any one hope that this condition will ever be 
realised ? And the third way is for the white world to 
turn sincerely Christian. That is not impossible, as we 
all hope and some believe; but we prefer to leave it to 
Mr. Stead to fix the date, which he will not make close 
at hand, as the Christianisation of the world would make 
both his proposal and him superfluities in the universe. 





“SIMPLICITY” IN GOVERNMENT. 


HERE is an error current among public men, both in 
England and America, which at a time when a great 
Republic is in serious danger of a revolution towards 
autocracy is worth a moment’s discussion. They are apt 
to believe, and even to say, that whatever its other defects, 
a real Monarchy in which an individual is the final 
referee on all questions is at all events a “simpler” 
method of governing a great State. They get tired, espe- 
cially in middle life, of the endless work of persuasion ; 
they grow to resent the jars and hesitations among the 
minds around them ; and they become impatient to disgust 
of the ignorances, perversities, and whims of the multitude 
to whom, under any honest Constitution, the ultimate 
appeal must lie, The enormous power of opinion, half- 
informed as it must always be, frets and galls them till 
they feel the kind of angry alarm at its rushes and re- 
treats which is developed when a man is threatened by an 
unintelligent force,—a fire, a flood, or a stampede. They 
sigh in their hearts for the power to give an order without 
explanations, and think the soldiers, for all their risks, 
luckier than the statesmen. They forget that men must 
be governed somehow, and that Monarchy, however 
“pure,” usually involves, indeed except in one single 
case always involves, for the Monarch and his great 
servants complications as perplexing and as galling as 
Republicanism or constitutional government. It has 
happened, we believe, in the history of mankind, though 
in exceedingly few instances, that absolute power has 
fallen to the man who not only is, but is acknowledged by 
his servants to be, best qualified to exercise it. In that 
case, ruling is simplified for the Sovereign, as it probably 
was for the two Antonines, for Frederick the Great, and 
for Napoleon I.; but as a rule the Monarch is not a recog- 
nised man of genius, and if he is not, his position is as 
complicated as that of any statesmen. He must work 
even harder than they do, as Philip II. and Louis XIV. 
persistently worked till their very brains grew fatigued ; 
he can only work through agents whom he is usually 
limited in choosing, and who disobey or misapprehend him 
at every crisis; he is overwhelmed with contradictory 
advice which he dare not simply ignore—read Parma’s 
letters to Philip II.—he knows from the first that physical 
force rests either with his armies or his peoples; and 
he becomes conscious, often to a most acute and painful 
degree, that all who approach him have either “axes to 
grind” or parties behind them whom they must advance 
or protect. He is conscious, though seldom accurately 
conscious, of his own limitations, and feels, though he 
does not say so except to the women close to him, as 
much “strained” and hampered and weary as any Re- 
publican or constitutional chief of a State. His life is 
often a burden to him, by reason of the perversity of 
events which he cannot rule, and men whom he can 
only imperfectly trust. For his great servants, again, 


the complications are even greater. The King can, at all 





events, if driven, give the order, and trust to the Almighty 
for the result, which he himself cannot foresee—ag 
Alexander III. of Russia, a dense but perfectly honest 
man, used habitually to do—but the Vizier, Premier, or 
Minister cannot do that. He has no legal right to act till 
he has persuaded the Sovereign, and persuading the 
Sovereign may be more difficult than persuading a great 
party or a people, for oratory is no help. Richelieu used 
to say, it is reported, that the one thing that overtared 
him was his master’s closet, as it was the one place where 
Pitt’s imperiousness and habit of certainty usually failed 
him. Take a better example than either. Read, not like 
a novel, but with care, Bismarck’s autobiography, and 
judge if he thought Monarchy a “simple” method of 
governing. He had sometimes as much difficulty in per- 
suading his master—who was, remember, a competent 
master—as ever Mr. Gladstone or M. Thiers had in per- 
suading a people, and had to do it without the 
invaluable weapon of persuasive eloquence. He had 
to study him as closely as any American “boss” 
ever studied electors, to know every turn of his 
mind—and no considerable minds are simple—to prick 
his virtues into action, to play on his foibles, to en. 
lighten his ignorances, in short, to persuade as toilfully 
as ever British Minister persuaded the House of Commons, 
Once when the King wanted to abdicate, Bismarck only 
succeeded by appealing to his ingrained instincts as a 
Prussian officer; once he practically had to cheat hin— 
about the Imperial title—and once he totally failed, for 
it is not success to obtain from a Sovereiga or a plebiscite 
this kind of consent, which Bismarck received to the 
peace with Austria:— ‘Inasmuch as my Minister- 
President has left me in the lurch in the face of the 
enemy, and here I am not in a position to supply his 
place, I have discussed the question with my son; and as 
he has associated himself with the Minister-President’s 
opinion, I find myself reluctantly compelled, after such 
brilliant victories on the part of the army, to bite this 
sour apple and accept so disgraceful a peace.” Then 
read how he dreaded—sincerely dreaded—all hostile or 
doubtful influences on his Sovereign’s mind ; how he came 
even to hate the thoughtful Queen Augusta, and the 
Liberal Crown Princess, and all clever women generally, 
because he thought they would harden the King’s mind to 
unreceptiveness of his own ideas. That is described as 
proof of his lowness of disposition, and it may have been; 
but do English Premiers love candid critics within their 
own party, or chiefs of “ Caves” who may obtain too much 
of the public ear, or their own rivals in the Cabinet? 
Sir William Harcourt hints at intrigues against him, and 
we dare say Lord Rosebery thinks of them also; but Bis- 
marck was nearly overthrown by Count Arnim, and 
in one great department of his work actually was 
overthrown by the great soldiers, who reduced him 
to such powerlessness that, as he confesses, he had 
actually to depend on the Times correspondent for 
information as to what they were doing or resolving. 
The all-powerful Minister did not know why the siege 
did not become the storm of Paris. Could our dumb 
democracy puzzle a statesman or threaten to confound 
him worse than that? And to the democracy the states- 
man, if he has the gift, can appeal with eloquence, with 
emotion, with promises; while Bismarck had to write his 
arguments, running the risk, sometimes a very real one, 
of being intolerably tedious. His Sovereign, be it 
remembered, was a good one to serve, a man who knew 
one man from another, a man singularly free from caprice 
or jealousy, and one who had made up his mind never 
to be parted from his great adviser. Yet it is clear from 
every chapter of Bismarck’s Life that the thing which tried 
him was the difficulty of persuading and managing the 
ultimate authority, that it made him in secret venomously 
bitter, and that the difficulties in his way from this cause 
alone drove him to more than threats of resignation, to a 
consideration at least whether it would not be better to 
quit the world. 


The truth of the matter is that, whatever the form of 
government, the work of governing is not simple, and 
with the spread of an imperfect kind of information, with 
the gigantic growth of armies which will not for ever 
remain “silent,” and with the new and universally diffused 
desire of physical comfort in a world which hardly yields 
enough comfort to go round, it will become less simple 
every day. The world grows much more complex, the 
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ressure of events is sharper, and the atmosphere through 
which we all must move, being surcharged with telegrams, 
opinions, and separate interests, becomes denser and 
more obstructive. This will be equally the case under 
Monarchies and Republics, and will in the end, we can 
scarcely doubt, produce, by increasing the complexity of 
affairs, simpler statesmen. There will be two kinds,— 
those who rely upon a caste, as will probably be the case 
on the Continent, and if they content the soldiers will be 
careless of aught else, as happened in the later Roman 
world; and those who rely upon the people, and, aware 
that democracy is unrevealing, will go straight forward, 
doing their duty, giving their real advice, and leaving 
results, if they are believers, to God, and if they are 
unbelievers, to the rushing stream of tendencies and 
events. The brain of Sir Robert Peel with the disposition 
of Alexander III. will, we conceive, be the qualifications 
of those statesmen of the future who will seek the general 
benefit of entire populations. Whether they will collide 
with the military statesmen or not we do not know, but 
it is probable that as science advances, and with it the 
means of destruction, they will prove for defence at least 
as powerful as their rivals. Could Germany conquer 
Holland if every Dutchman had a repeating rifle, while 
the thin line of regular troops were all artillerymen 
pouring out dynamite shells? Possibly they might if 
armies that rule would ever remain ascetic, but they will 
not, and non-ascetic armies cease to conquer. All that, 
however, is for the future; for the present our contention 
is that the existence of an absolute or nearly absolute 
ruler does not, except in the rarest cases, that is when he 
is ruler by natural force as well as position, simplify 
the highly complex and irritating work of ruling. 





THE TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


HERE is a form of Individualism which the stoutest 
anti-Collectivist ought to denounce on every possible 
occasion. Unfortunately, it is a form with which we are 
very familiar in England. We claim for ourselves not 
merely the right to do what we like in the abstract, but 
also the right to do it without the least regard to our 
neighbours. The standing and most striking example of 
this pretension is the opposition to compulsory vaccination. 
After years of conflict that opposition has triumphed, and 
now a man is permitted to expose his children without let or 
hindrance to the worst ills that small-pox can inflict on 
them. He has only to plead what the law, by a singular 
misuse of language, calls a “ conscientious objection,” and 
he is allowed to snap his fingers in the face of the medical 
officer. Every one of his children may get small-pox, and 
may pass the disease on to any number of other unvac- 
cinated children without the law being able to say him 
nay. So rooted in Englishmen is this ignorant selfwill 
that it can hardly be doubted that vaccination would 
have been better understood and better appreciated if the 
law had said nothing about it. Thousands of parents 
would then have brought their children voluntarily to the 
vaccinating officer who have fought for years against the 
obligation to bring them. 

The founders of the National Association for the Pre- 
vention of Consumption have learned the lesson with 
which the history of the Vaccination Acts is charged. 
They begin their appeal to the public by a repudiation of 
all idea of compulsion. Nobody is to be made or kept 
healthy against his will. Nobody is to be hindered from 
spreading consumption among his neighbours if it comes 
in the course of business. The method of the Association, 
says Sir William Broadbent, “is instruction and per- 
suasion, not compulsion.” Lord Salisbury spoke in the 
same strain. He compliments Sir William Broadbent on 
“the absence of all desire that the powers of the law 
should be brought into operation to carry out the objects 
of the Association.” They must be content with preaching 
their doctrines, and not think of enforcing their application 
by the secular arm. In one sense, no doubt, Lord Salis- 
bury’s statement is quite accurate. The great physicians 
and surgeons who met at Marlborough House on 
Tuesday know their countrymen too well to propose 
making the prevention of consumption compulsory. They 
tell us that it can be prevented, they set out the means 
of preventing it, but there they stop. They have in view, 
no doubt, the strange delusion which threatens to undo 
the beneficent work of Jenner, and they have no wish 








to make the prophylactic treatment of consumption as 
unpopular as the prophylactic treatment of small-pox. 
But Lord Salisbury disguises—as Prime Minister he 
could hardly, perhaps, do otherwise—the contempt which 
these great authorities feel for the public, to whose 
ignorance and folly they are compelled to bow. They 
are condemned to stand by while over sixty thousand 
people die every year from consumption, or live 
disabled and deformed, though they know that by 
a few simple changes in the law, and the expenditure 
of a moderate sum of money, the great majority of these 
lives might be saved. But experience has taught them 
that in the end more lives will be lost by making preven- 
tion compulsory than by leaving it a matter of choice. 
People do not wish to die of consumption, nor have they 
any genuine pleasure in making their neighbours die of it. 
But no more do they wish to die of small-pox, or take 
pleasure in making their neighbours die of it. And yet 
at this moment they are everywhere taking out licenses 
which permit them to do both unmolested. And so, we 
may assume, it would be with consumption. We do not, 
indeed, go so far as Lord Salisbury, who declared that if 
we attempted to enforce the use of tuberculin we should 
find among the farmers many conscientious objectors. 
That we should find many objectors we are well aware; 
but what they dislike is not the use of tuberculin, but its 
use at their cost instead of at the public cost. The value 
of tuberculin is the facility it gives of detecting the 
presence of tuberculosis in cattle. By the injection of 
this preparation every infected animal might be discovered’ 
and at once slaughtered. We do not believe that farmers 
would object to this process provided that they were fully 
compensated for every beast thus lost. What they do 
object to is being compelled to bear the whole burden of 
protecting the public health ; and we cannot say that this 
is unreasonable. An outlay intended for the benefit of the 
community should be imposed on the community. If it 
is to the interest of the State that all animals attacked by 
tuberculosis should be slaughtered, the compensation 
should be paid out of a Parliamentary grant. 


The history of consumption is one of the most remark- 
able in the annals of medicine. For generations it was 
supposed to be hereditary. The consumptive child must 
have had a consumptive ancestor. A whole body of 
moral teaching grew up around this supposed fact. The: 
children of consumptive parents, even if themselves 
healthy, were told that they ought not to marry and so- 
perpetuate the disease. The whole of this medical and 
moral counsel is now known to be worthless. The 
occurrence of consumption in one generation indicates 
at most the presence in the constitutions of the next 
generation of a soil favourable to the growth of the con- 
sumption bacillus. But before that bacillus can grow it 
must be introduced into the system, and this can only be 
done by actual contact with the disease. Consumption is 
highly “‘ catching,” and it has been perpetuated by our 
ignorance that it isso. It is “catching,” however, in a 
special way, and that a way which makes prevention com- 
paratively easy, The bacilli, says Sir William Broad- 
bent, “are not present in the breath of the consumptive 
patient, so that consumption is not contracted merely by 
breathing the same air or living in the same house with a 
sufferer.” It is not necessary, therefore, that consumptive 
patients should be isolated,—which would indeed be almost 
impossible. All that is wanted is constant attention to 
the destruction or disinfection of their expectoration. The 
seat of contagion is the sputa of the consumptive a 
because the sputa are the home of innumerable bacilli. If 
left alone these sputa dry and become suspended as dust 
in the atmosphere, especially of unventilated rooms. But 
the danger is more widely distributed than this. The 
consumption bacillus may exist in youu who do not 
know that they have it, and in people who, though they 
do know it, are not ill enough to be kept at home. Thus 
one common mode of spreading the disease is what Sir 
William Broadbent calls “ the filthy and unnecessary habit 
of expectoration in public vehicles and places of public 
resort.” If this could be prevented it would without any 
other precaution greatly lessen the number of deaths from 
consumption. We shall all admit that it would be hopeless 
to suppress this habit by law, but something may possibly 
be done in two directions. The circulation of information 
in a variety of ways might have some effect on the authors 
of the mischief; the provision in public waiting-rooms 
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and the like of properly prepared receptacles for the offend- 
ing matter would lessen the mischief itself. As regards 
tuberculosis communicated by animals, the chief source of 
infection can be guarded against by boiling all the milk, 
especially that used in the nursery. 


The cure of consumption has undergone as complete a 
trans‘ormation as the theory of its origin and distribution. 
The first. great revolution was the discovery that it could 
be treated with far better promise of success in the high 
Alps than in the warmer regions, to which the doctors of 
an older generation had been in the habit of sending their 
patients. It was as a result of this discovery that Davos 
and St. Moritz rose into fame. The success of the new 
plan was remarkable. Patients who seemed not to have 
twelve months to live found that by passing every winter 
in Switzerland they might hope to goon for years. Now, 
however, further investigation and experiment have led to 
a fresh discovery. What is so valuable in the Swiss treat- 
ment is not the air of the Alps, but the air. People who 
in England would have been shut up in their rooms all 
the winter, have been encouraged to be a great deal out of 
doors, and to live as much as possible out of doors, and 
have gained fresh life and strength by the process. 
Air can be had in England as well as in Switzerland; 
indeed, it has been thought a fault in our climate that it 
gives us too much air. But for the consumptive patient 
this is just what is wanted. Quantity, not quality, is the 
secret of cure, and experiments carried out in districts so 
unlike as Edinburgh, Norfolk, and Ireland have convinced 
the medical profession that treatment which at Davos or 
St. Moritz is of necessity costly, may be had at home at a 
comparatively small outlay. Sanatoriums are about to be 
built in London and at York, and by and by doubtless they 
will be as common as hospitals. Further experience will 
probably suggest fresh developments of the open-air 
system, and will make it possible for patients to profit by 
it in their own homes. The Association has abundance 
of work before it, but it begins its labours with the most 
encouraging prospects. 








BARON FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 


K7E do not know that we quite understand the warm 
appreciations bestowed upon the late Baron Ferdi- 

nand Rothschild. He was an unusually wealthy person; he 
never did any harm with his wealth; and if he was, as we have 
often heard, but do not know, the most trusted adviser of the 
great house to which he formerly belonged, he was a man of 
importance in the financial world. His personality, too, was 
ia a way striking, for, being Hebrew by descent and Austrian 
by birth, he had made himself by assiduous study a thorough 
cosmopolitan, who spoke all the great tongues, and sympa- 
thised with any of the nations among which he for the 
time being dwelt. He bought an estate in Buckinghamshire, 
he was a lenient and improving landlord, and he built a kind 
of palace, which he filled with treasures of unusual value. 
Being a man of esthetic culture, and a certain impatience for 
quick execution of his will, such as distinguished Louis XIV., 
he “perfected” his house with every device of modern 
science, and even turned eight hundred acres of bare field 
into a splendid park, transplanting successfully to his demesne, 
ut enormous expense, gigantic trees, as the French King did 
at Versailles. He gave for charitable purposes with great 
liberality, was exceedingly kind to many individuals, and 
became so popular that, in spite of his creed, he was always 
the safest of candidates for a Buckinghamshire constituency. 
He was, in fact, a grand seigneur of the modern type, who 
was able to live in enormous luxury without injuring anybody, 
aud whose unusual expenditure helped to diffuse prosperity in 
the district in which he dwelt. He never, however, did any- 
thing in Parliament; his literary productions, though quite 
creditabis, lack distinction; and, as the Prince of Wales 
must have many friends, we do not quite see that his 
inclusion among them entitles his memory to adulation. 
Indeed, his eulugists seem to perceive that, and dignify 
a@ reverence which is really founded upon his excep- 
tional wealth by unanimously declaring that Baron Fer- 
dinand was a splendid patron of art. If that is true, 
he 13, we admit, entitled to be classed among those who 
advance his species, for though artistic feeling does not 
civilise a race like jastice, or wisdom, or mercy, still it has a 








vivifying power of its own, and begets in civilisation an 

amenity which it might otherwise lack. Roman Law has done 
more for the world than ever the artists of Greece did, and 

Christianity has done more than both, but still the perception 

of beauty refines men, and raises among them a high though 

sensuous ideal, and nothing develops that perception like the 
cultivation of art. The world is not the nobler for magnificent 
architecture unless, like some Gothic specimens, it has a soul 
in it, or for “the stone that breathes and struggles, the brags 
that seems to speak,” and still less for exquisite furniture, but 
itis the more refined, and refinement is to character what 
polish is to metal, something which strengthens as well as 
smooths the whole. To bea great patron of art is, therefore 

in a way to deserve admiration; but then was Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild a great patron of art? He may have been, for 
what we know, and we have not the smallest wish to detract 
from the repute of a most genial and kindly gentleman, but 
the accounts of him and his possessions all leave on us a 

different impression, He seems to us to have been a great 
collector, rather than a true patron of art. A man of unusual 

discrimination among beautiful things, and possessed of enor. 

mous means, he bought whatever he admired, and transferred 

his purchases from one house to another, but we see no evidence 
that, except in transforming the bare fields round his house into 

a well-filled park, he ever added to the sum of beautiful things, 
Waddesdon is not “a dream in stone” by any means, and the 
gold vase by Benvenuto Cellini was just as beautiful and just ag 
much of an ideal in metalwork when it was at Chatsworth ag 
when it arrived at Waddesdon. The Baron did not help to 
create the exquisite pictures he bought even by paying for 
them, he only collected them together; and they were prob- 
ably more useful in setting up a standard of perfection when 
dispersed. The payment of £40,000 for “a bureau and clock,” 
which is recorded with such a glow of appreciation, seems to 
us nothing but waste, the fulfilment of a very rich man’s 
fancy for a particular article. Be it understood that we are 
not carping at the waste. Most men love toys, and, other 
obligations being fulfilled, they have as clear a right to that 
enjoyment as to any other; while the amount expended isa 
detail, and extravagant or reasonable according to the buyer’s 
means. We only deny that buying such a burean or any- 
thing else constitutes a Macenas. His trae function, as we 
understand it, is to encourage fresh triamphs of art, to 
pick out the struggling artist of genius and give hima 
new chance, of founding a home that rewards the creative 
hand for contemporary work. We admit fully that the 
millionaire by giving his great prices probably helps to 
preserve the finest specimens, and may even by collecting 
them help to direct a taste that otherwise would wander, but 
he does this at some cost to the development of originality, 
and much detriment to wealth of production. The fund on 
which artists of all descriptions can draw is, after all, of 
limited extent, and if so much is exhausted on ancient chefs 
d’ceuvres, but little remains for the present generation. If the 
Baron had given the mighty sum he must have disbursed for 
his gold vase, to secure the best work in gold that the present 
age can produce, he would have done more for art than in 
transferring Cellini’s work from one storehouse of treasures 
to another. The writer once saw a carved oak table arrive 
at the house of an acquaintance escorted by the artisan who 
had made it. “There, Sir,” said he, “ that’s my own work all 
of it, design and all. I’ve put my very soul into it; and it’s 
a thing of beauty, cin’t it now?” It was of its kind, and it 
seemed to us that the cheque our friend drew for it did more 
for art, that is, gave a better chance to contemporary genius in 
wood-working, than Baron Ferdinand’s mighty cheque for his 
ancient bureau, which, failing the cheque, would still have been 
in existence somewhere else. Unless the ultimate resting place 
is a public gallery where all aspirants to art production can 
admire and perhaps gather inspiration, we see nothing in 
these transfers from house to house except transfers of pro- 
perty, quite unobjectionable, often perhaps even useful, for 
the impoverished lord of a palace usually lets things spoil, 
but in no way deserving admiration. 


We make these remarks, which many of our readers will 
think invidious, especially as the Baron has left part of his 
treasures to the country of his adoption, with a definite end. 
The world has just arrived at the point when new and hitherto 
untouched sources of wealth are discovered, when Science 
herself lends arms to the monopolist, who alone can use her 
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mighty force with the rapidity that secures first fruits, and 


when so many millions ask for luxuries, or necessary things, 
that the man who supplies them must make a gigantic fortune. 
If you even sell a halfpenny paper by the million, you must 
become either a Croesus or a pauper. There will, therefore, 
unless the world spoils its own chance by rushing into a 
general war—as is quite possible—be crops of millionaires, 
and we want those among them who care for art, to freshen 
the world up a bit, to help in producing a new genera- 
tion of artists, to make of the twentieth century a period, 
not of collection, which will take care of itself, the rich 
raking all markets with a fine tooth-comb, but of original 
production. We want new and splendid town halls, to 
stimulate civic art, original and magnificent pictures, fresh 
triamphs in stone and brass, and, above all, new achievements 
in metal which will outlast, now that we have beaten rust, 
existing civilisations. The desire to attract the masses is so 
strong that art threatens to become poor and conventional, 
and it is this tendency which the millionaires can, especially 
in architecture, help to correct. They cannot create original 
artists, but they can give them, when they detect them, a 
good chance, and wait for the generality, which knows very 
little, to come round to their opinion. They have a right, if 
they please, to buy nothing which has not been honoured with 
the approval of generations; but they only preserve specimens, 
they do not advance art by such purchases. Raffaelles are 
not produced by giving £70,000 for a Raffaelle. 





DESULTORY READING. 


‘HERE was much in the Bishop of London’s address at 
Liverpool on learning with which one can _ heartily 
agree, much that was well said and that needed saying. We 
rather talk about education, as Dr. Creighton said, than think 
about it. The expert is engaged constantly in pumping an 
incredible volame of facts into the minds of pupils, and we 
plume ourselves on the supposition that the pupils are being 
really educated. Lowell once said that America was the 
most common-schooled and least educated nation in the 
world, but with our rage for cramming we are running 
America hard. It is impossible that the average Board- 
school boy or girl can remember one tithe of the facts which, 
Gradgrind-like, we force him or her to learn, and, as a matter 
of fact, these items are not remembered, or are remem- 
bered in such an odd, unintelligible jamble as proves that 
they are not assimilated. We had our say not long 
ago on the scrappy reading which, after a boy leaves 
school, still further undermines his intellect, so that 
we need say no more on that head; but we are 
glad to find Dr. Creighton referring to it in the terms of 
condemnation it deserves. He mentioned the statement of 
a friend of his that “the sole mental pabulum of London 
clerks during the dinner-hour was T'it-Bits, Pearson’s, and 
Answers.” What must be the mental state of the youth 
who feeds on this diet week after week, and year after 
year, is neither easy nor pleasant to contemplate. The 
rage for statistics, the passion for multitudes of isolated 
facts, most of which are not in the least degree important, is 
seriously injuring the mind, so that this nominally “educated” 
generation is possibly no stronger intellectually than the less- 
instructed generations that went before. 

What is needed seems to us to be the substitution of 
culture for education, and here we are not so much inclined 
to agree altogether with Bishop Creighton. We will say at 
the outset that no method is good for all. Education is, and 
will always be, an individual matter, and the worst of 
our popular system is that it is not individual, but 
collective, contrived for a large average, and never taking 
into account the fact that the tiniest child is a separate 
personality. We will grant, if you please, that to some 
peculiar organisations even the weekly diet of “bits” and 
“scraps” may be useful, though the type must be very 
abnormal. Bat what of the general mass of fairly intelligent 
young people who have passed through their early schooling 
and are beginning to face the business of life, which itself 
ought to be only an extension of education? They have a 
certain interval of leisure, a charmed period to which many 
of us look back with mingled pleasure and regret, feeling how 
good that season of youth was, and yet mourning that we did 
not make more of it. How shall they gain culture? Speak- 
ing generally, we have no hesitation in replying, in the words 





of Holmes, Turn them loose to “ browse in a library.” That 
is the best education that can be given. 


The pedant will here step in to talk about the dangers of 
“desultory reading.” Now, we admit that the school course 
cannot but be fixed, that it must involve a scheme of know- 
ledge. But we are concerned with the life out of school, or 
just after school, when certain habits of careful work are 
assumed to have been acquired, and when there is therefore 
no danger of any loose or flabby mental character being 
formed. For such a person, we think, there is no education 
like that which is scornfully called “desultory” reading; no 
University, as Carlyle said, like a collection of books. The 
object of education being to make a man, and not a man of 
science, or a philosopher (in the technical sense), or a physician, 
or an engineer, it follows that very strict method and constant 
specialism in reading will prodace a lopsided mind. The 
intellect will become narrow, and things will be viewed 
entirely out of true proportion. To Holmes’s ‘ Scarabee” 
the philosophy of Greece, the laws of Rome, the art of 
Italy, the music of Germany, the wonders of the heavens, 
and all the mighty deeds and pathos of human history, 
had no existence; his attenuated intellect was concen- 
trated on the structure and functions of an_ insect. 
The ultra-specialism of our time, whatever may be said 
for it in some respects, has this serious disadvantage, 
that it cramps the mind, dries up the springs of emotion, 
and fetters the imagination. Now if specialism is to be 
defended on the ground that each man ought to know every- 
thing of something, general culture is even more to be 
defended on the ground that each man should also know 
something of everything. Huxley knew well the need of 
engrossing study in anatomy and physiology, but he earnestly 
adjured medical students to gain a general culture before 
commencing their special work. This general culture, we re- 
peat, is best secured by being turned loose in a library wbere 
we may freely seek our own, secure that we shall find and 
assimilate it. It will be hard to beat the definition of 
Shakespeare as to education: “In brief, Sir, study what you 
most affect.” 

To adduce instances of a great culture formed on what is 
called desultory reading would be to survey the whole course 
of literary history. Schools, Colleges, professors, tutors, all 
needful as they are, yet sink into insignificance as agents of 
culture compared with a good library where one can commune 
with the best minds of all ages. Why should I spend an hour 
in listening to Dr. Dryasdust when Plato or Virgil is waiting 
to talk to me? But you turn from one to another, it is 
objected, and so have no system. We are strangled by 
system, warped and stunted by routine; what we need is 
greater mental freedom, and in the library we are freed from 
the body of this death. We are there made freemen of the 
great spiritual city of the human race, and our companions 
are the greatest minds of all ages. No truer word on culture 
has been uttered than that of Arnold,—“the best that has 
been thought and said” in the world’s history. It is true 
that the desultory reader is liable to intellectual indigestion, 
as the diner at a great banquet may eat things that disagree 
with him. But he will soon find out what he can assimilate, 
and he will leave the rest. Half the satisfaction of read- 
ing is connected with spontaneity. To be compelled to 
read that which is not in the line of your genius,—it is that, 
surely, which causes mental dyspepsia. The cultivated mind 
too, ean take in many things at the same time; can turn from 
ancient art to modern history, from Plutarch to Montuigne, 
from the Punic Wars to the Lake poetry, from Socrates to 
Voltaire, with fresh and eager interest in all things that per- 
tain to mankind. We do not say that all these things wiil be 
studied profoundly, but we do say that each subject will un- 
consciously elevate the mind, widen its horizon, and lift it 
above the trivialities of every-day existence, and if this is 
not true culture it would be interesting to know what is. 
Two factors above all in modern life tend to cramp and 
deaden the mind,—ultra-specialism and secular routine. For 
both the library is a noble specific, since it at once widens 
and liberates. It admits the mind dulled by the drab 
monotony of life to a glorious fellowship of the great of all 
ages; and it prevents the mere specialist from being the slave 
of his own narrow science. It gives to the mind wide 
interests, making it almost a spectator of all time and space. 
“ Books are a world,” wrote Wordsworth, and he added that 










that a gunshot is hardly ever heard in this vast sanctuary. 


dragging their own packs on sledges, and wrapping themselves 


pinion, the only animals suitable for winter journeys for the 
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it was a world both pure and good. To gain access, if only 
for a brief hour, to such a world is surely the best kind of 
mental and moral training that can be provided for any 
of us. 





YELLOWSTONE PARK TO-DAY. 
HE ever-growing public which delights in the natural 
world unspoilt by man will read with pleasure the 
Report just issued by the Superintendent of Yellowstone Park. 
it is no exaggeration to say that in setting aside this great 
reserve to be kept for ever open and wild, and as a sanctuary 
for all the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air which 
ever haunted those mountains, woods, and valleys, the people of 
the United States have preserved in a single and suitable area 
almost the entire fauna of a continent, and have made for 
themselves, and kept (in all probability) for their descendants 
in perpetuity, what no human power ever could have created 
afresh, At the present moment the successful preservation 
of the indigenous animals makes the strongest appeal to 
public sentiment. This, though one of the most pleasing 
results of the retention of the “ Park” as a national inherit- 
ance, was not the sole or the first reason which led to its 
establishment. The natural features were by themselves of 
an extraordinary character, and such as it was felt ought to 
be preserved for the contemplation of future generations, and 
not to become private property with limited access to citizens. 
The rivers and streams were plentiful and thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the central mountain chain. The forests were 
among the finest in the temperate region. The cascades and 
rapids were unrivalled in the territory to which they belonged, 
and the volcanic forces which had once made all Washington, 
Nevada, and Northern Idaho into a vast lava-bed had left 
their traces in the geysers of various temperature and hue 
which play like natural fountains in the valleys. Around 
these strange fountains, where the roar of escaping steam 
was echoed from primeval woods, and the natural cascades 
of the rivers were rivalled by the weirs of the beavers on the 
brooks, was the natural home of the varied and beautiful big 
game of North America. But besides the better-known and 
more striking animals, the districts contain vast numbers of 
the fur-bearing animals and innumerable hosts of birds, 
especially the varied species of wild-fowl, which, breeding on 
the swamps at the mouth of the Yukon River and in the 
tundra of Alaska, come south for all but the short season 
of the Arctic summer. There, too, was the home of the birds 
of prey which lived upon the legions of ducks, geese, and 
swans,—the eagles and falcons. Lastly, the lakes and rivers 
teemed with fish, and there the osprey and the pelican came 
to feed on the produce of the waters. 

For some years the main efforts of the Government have 
been directed to the preservation of these indigenous wild 
animals; for the encroachments of squatters and Indians, for 
purposes of settlement or temporary residence, have now 
ceased. As the sovereign people have elected to keep this 
district for their own recreation and amusement, they do not 
hesitate to enforce their wishes in the most practical manner. 
No single and mighty Nimrod of the days of the Norman 
Kings could enact more searching laws or enforce them more 
strictly, though naturally the penalties are such as suit these 
milder times. No person, for instance, may even carry firearmS 
through the Park when on his way elsewhere, unless he has 
a permit from the Superintendent, even if he is travelling to 
distant hunting-grounds a hundred miles off. The result is 


Persous suspected of poaching the animals are “ shadowed ” 
till they find life unpleasant and move elsewhere, and all the 
winter through the “ scouts” sleep out in snow and ice, often 


in sleeping-bags by night, under piles of spruce branches. 
For their use, the Superintendent has requested that the rein- 
deer purchased for the relief of Klondike by the United States 
Government may be sent to Yellowstone, a very proper and 
useful ending for their adventurous career. They are, in his 


protection of the Park. The Esquimaux dogs, we suppose, are 
always too apt to run wild to be trusted near such quantities 
of game and wild-fowl. 


The animals in this North American Eden amply repay the 
trouble taken to preserve them. The bison is the only 





they diminish in numbers; but the interbreeding is too close 
and they need fresh blood. But for the rest, the Report eays 
more than could have been believed to be possible when the 
Park was constituted. It is not two or three interesting 
species, but all the species, which thrive and multiply. ‘There 
is nothing like it in the world. Probably a better history of 
North American fauna could be written from observations 
inside the Park than could be gathered over the whole of the 
rest of the continent. Except the grizzly bear, the musk-ox 
which did not come so far south, and the puma, there is 
hardly a mammal missing from the list. The finest deer in 
the world, the wapiti, are numerous and increasing. They 
breed and feed in the reserve, coming into the low grounds 
in winter to feed, and in summer to drop their calves, 
“Tmmense herds,” says the Superintendent, “can be seen 
there in nearly every direction in winter, and in many parts 
in the summer, when, however, they are inclined to roam and 
stock the adjacent forests,—another good result of the Park's 
preservation. Other deer, mainly the fine “ mule-deer,” but 
also black-tailed deer, are very common. The only enemy to 
the increase of these, as well as of all the other cervidz and 
the wild sheep, are the coyotes. The larger wolves have not 
yet appeared in any number, as they have in the Algonquin 
Park, which Canada, following the example of the United 
States, has now set aside for a national preserve; but the 
coyotes kill the fawns of deer, moose, antelope, and wapiti, 
and are difficult to kill down with poison. 


Three other species which most English readers scarcely 
know exist in the Park, are now becoming numerous. The 
moose, many of which are found in the South and South. 
Eastern parts, are increasing; 80 are prong-horned antelope 
and wild sheep. The big-horn sheep is one of the very finest 
of his race, and though it now survives in some ranges of the 
Saw-Tooth Mountains and similar ground in the North-West, 
is always within measurable distance of extirpation. If this 
were all that the Yellowstone Park secured to the nation 
which owns it, it would provide a playground many times 
larger than the New Forest, set in the grandest scenery, and 
stocked with living creatures of the greatest beauty and 
interest, between whom and man there is a treaty of everlast- 
ing peace. But these do not form one-thousandth part of 
the living creatures in the American Eden. Agreeable bears, 
laying aside as much of their primitive roughness as it is 
possible to hope for in the life of a single generation of man, 
stroll in the Park, and are fed by visitors to its hotels, and are 
entered in the Report as “objects of much interest and enjoy- 
ment to tourists.” How different this from the days, not 
greatly remote, when tourists, from a different point of view, 
were objects of interest and enjoyment to bears! The 
wolverine, or glutton, also lives in the Park, but it is not 
recorded whether he has improved in character. The bear 
population has, it is feared, increased beyond the resources 
of the tourists’ and hotel-keepers’ benevolence; they rifle the 
stores of the forest rangers, and have stolen the luncheon of 
picnic parties, a tardy reprisal, no doubt, for the ancient tale 
of wrong in which the breakfast of the three bears was eaten 
by a human child. 


The whole race of fur-bearing animals, great and small, are 
prospering in the great reserve. Their unrivalled beauties 
are no longer dismissed to the forests of the far North. 
Beavers are peopling the brooks. “ They are more plentiful 
than ever before, and their colonies are watched and pro- 
tected. Numerous new dams have been built during the 
year.” These, the most anciently prized of the fur-bearing 
race, are supported by the whole tribe, except the cross-fox, 
found in the North American Continent. Martens are 
plentiful, otters fairly abundant, the mink, wild cat, and even 
the lynx arecommon. The lynx feeds mainly on rabbits and 
birds, and does not injure the deer. Badgers, swarms of 
musk-rats, squirrels, chipmunks, rabbits of many kinds, down 
to the tiny “paca,” or rock-rabbit, and porcupines are 
increasing yearly, and the red fox and scarce black fox are 
frequently seen. To these must be added such a list of birds 
as would have rejoiced Audubon himself. Pelicans, geese, 
ducks, kingfishers, gulls, cranes, swans, and ospreys haunt 
the lakes and warm streams and marshes; eagles and falcons 
nest in the forests and feed upon the wild-fowl; and the 
woods are full of game-birds. In one respect only is the 
Park open to sport. All the streams and lakes are free to 





indigenous species which does not increase,—it is not said that 


the anglers of the United States. They are constantly 
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—— 
yestocked, and these waters, which form the central reservoir 
of the principal rivers falling into the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, afford the finest trout-fishing in the world, free to all 
comers. The people of the United States may justly take 
ride in the success of this magnificent national playground 
gnd living picture of forest and wilderness, which is theirs 
ag their heirs for ever. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that the limited space in our island could ever yield such an 
“open space ” for our people. But the foresight of the 
United States Government may be imitated on more modest 
knes; and the Crown forests, other than the New Forest, 
qbich is already protected, should, on the termination of each 
existing Jease or grant, be jealously reserved as “ national 
parks ” in miniature. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW BIRTH OF CHINA. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “Spectator,” ] 

Sir,—There is ro new birth but through pain, “a woman 
when she is in travail hath sorrow,” and, as a rule, the higher 
¢he organisation the greater are the throes and travail pains. 
With such an ancient and a mighty Empire as that of China, 
aconvulsion might be looked for before the old state of things 
could, passing away, give place to the new. For years past 
people have been writing of the awakening of China, whilst 
those Europeans who have lived there longest have most stoutly 
denied any sign of the same, protesting that the Mandarins 
were no wiser, the people no less ignorant, corruption as pre- 
dominant as of old. And yet there has been the writing on 
the wall for those who had eyes to see. It is written plainer 
now. The Empress Tze-hsi has suppressed all Chinese news- 
papers, she has doomed their editors to be punished with the 
severest penalties of the law. She has re-established the 
literary essay as the one essential matter in which all the 
youth of China shall be examined. She has beheaded all the 
leaders of the party of progress on whom she could lay hands, 
slso all the trusted personal attendants of her adopted son, 
the deposed Kwang-ksii. The story goes that the youthful 
Umperor is still alive, held in confinement on an island on the 
fake in Eho Park; that he did escape once in spite 
of all precautions, only to have the Park gates shut in his 
face by the Imperial guard, a following crowd of eunuchs 
kneeling and beseeching him with tears to have mercy on 
them and not to attempt to escape, for his escape would mean 
their death. But all this gives little idea of the widespread 
suffering Tze-hsi is inflicting upon the enormous people 
whose destinies she tries to guide. 


When the previous Edict was issued abandoning the time- 
honoured essay, no murmur arose from the vast army of 
literati, who form the most influential part of the Chinese 
vation. At once they put aside their classics, and banded 
themselves inte associations for the study of Western learning, 
the engaging of teachers, and the purchase of scientitic books. 
Does not this fact speak for itself, that there had been an 
awakening, and that the Edict did but enjoin what the great 
mass of them desired? For books like Dr. Allen’s “ History 
of the War with Japan,” and Mackenzie’s “ History of the 
Nineteenth Century,” so great has been the demand that 
by last June some of these books were selling at five times 
their published price, whilst the Chancellor of Education in 
Hunan, the most anti-foreign province in all China, in the 
name of the Government and gentry of Hunan, had invited 
the Chinese editor of the foreign Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge to become a Professor in 
the College of their provincial capital. The Viceroy Chang 
Chih Tung had already sent a large donation to the same 
Society, than which none better deserves support by those 
who wish to help the Chinese people. Throughout the 
country young men were competing with one another to 
secure the help of the few teachers available in English, 
whilst the Missions Etrangéres decided throughout Szechuan 
to teach French gratis in their schools. The handwriting 
was surely plain enough that the people’s face was set for 
Progress. Now the Patriotic Association at Soochow has 
been proscribed, the leaders and members are to be arrested 
and tried on a charge of high treason, the property 
¢f the Association is confiscated, and all the other societies 
formed for the same purpose of studying together are 








to be treated in the same way. Throughout the country, 
therefore, their members are flying and hiding. It is the 
youth of China whom the indomitable old lady of over sixty 
is now pitting herself against. The struggle may be some- 
what prolonged, but the result cannot be doubtful. According 
to one of the Chinese papers, numbers of houses in Pekin 
have already slips of red paper pasted over their lintels with 
the writing “Speak not of State Affairs,” and the Chinese 
idea is that some great disaster has taken place too terrible 
for words. It is hardly to be wondered at that Kang, 
commonly known as The Modern Sage, should now de- 
nounce the Empress, though the terms in which he does so 
are somewhat startling. The railway from Pekin bas been 
crowded with terrified officials returning to their homes in 
the provinces, afraid lest they, too, should be accused of 
treasonable intent if they remained. Many attempts have 
been made of late years to inveigle the Viceroy Chang Chih 
Tung to Pekin; somehow something has always occurred 
to stop him. Chang Chih Tung, himself incorruptible, 
has dared to accuse the Empress of having kept to decorate 
her pleasure grounds, and for other matters of her own 
pleasure, moneys intended for the Army and Navy. This 
accusation is not likely to be overlooked at the present 
juncture. And that the Viceroy of Hapeh and Hanan 
should dare to make it shows he has confidence in his own 
strength, very different from that of the poor young Emperor 
Kwang-hsw in his last letter to Kang :—“* We know that the 
Empive is in very troublous times. Unless we adopt Western 
methods it is impossible to save our Empire; unless we 
remove the old-fashioned Conservative Ministers, and put in 
their stead young and intelligent men possessed of a know- 
ledge of Western affairs, it is impossible to carry out the 
reforms we had intended. But the Empress Dowager does 
not agree with us; we have repeatedly advised her Majesty, 
but she becomes more and more enraged. Weare now afraid 
that we will not be able to protect our throne. You are 
hereby commanded to consult with Yang, Sin, Tan, Sin Hsid 
{all,since beheaded] and all who hold similar principles, and 
see what assistance you can give to save us. We are very 
anxious and distressed.” And again :—‘‘ We have very great 
sorrow in our heart, which cannot be described with pen and 
ink. You must proceed at once abroad and devise means to 
save us without a moment’s delay.” 


It is impossible to avoid feeling compassion for the gentle, 
sorrowful, yet dignified young man who wrote these letters, 
as it is impossible to avoid feeling a tingle of pride in hearing 
of Tan Tze-tung, son of the old Governor (who hearing of 
his son’s death has died too), going so bravely to execution, 
rejoicing that his principles must survive him, but it is also 
impossible for a great nation to be born anew without pain 
and anguish. And itis a new China we have to face. It is 
the eyes of young men well known, and now in danger of 
their lives, if not dead, that seem to look from far-away 
China almost sternly across a London fireside. They point 
to the writing on the wall still plainer now. 

The Empress Tze-hsi’s policy cannot prevail. She may 
wreck more lives, cut off more heads, but a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, and an Empress with no nation at 
her back must fall. But the young men’s earnest eyes 
seem to ask,—Where is England’s might? Lord Salisbury 
declared our policy to be to help China on the path of reform. 
If so, our line of conduct is clearly enough defined. It is to 
the Emperor of China, not to any Empress, our Minister is 
accredited, and the fact that just at this juncture the ladies 
of the Diplomatic Corps are for the first time trying for an 
interview with the Empress speaks volumes for the untiring 
energy with which Russia is pursuing her policy, for it 
is impossible to believe that any set of ladies should of 
their own initiative choose the moment when Tze-hsi is sup- 
posed by so many to be plotting the death of her own adopted 
son in order to exchange courtesies with her. It is owing 
to Russian action that, steadily for some time past, whenever 
a high office fell vacant a Manchu has been appointed to it 
instead of a Chinaman, than which no line could have been 
more disastrous for the Manchu dynasty, and it is doubtless 
thanks toa Russian attempt to get the whole Diplomatic Corps 
to treat what has passed as a mere Palace intrigue, and also 
place itself on the side of the so far successful usurper, that 
the ladies have asked to be received by the Empress. But 
the matter at issue is far greater than any Palace intrigue, 
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It is no question as between an unscrupulous, but certainly 
most remarkable, woman, and a youth of whom we hear nothing 
but good. The matter at issue is the new birth of a great 
nation, whom other nations may help on the path of progress, 
or seek to turn aside, or partition, but which never again can 
be the China of yesterday, with its men’s intellects crippled 
and mutilated as its women’s feet. 

We should, as Kang Ya Wei, the Sage, says, win the 
gratitude not only of the young Emperor, but of the whole 
Chinese nation, by standing by Kwang-hsii now. Whatever 
may be the faults and failings of this young man, brought up 
in the strictest seclusion, there can be no doubt that beyond 
those murdered, beyond Liang, editor of Chinese Progress 
(escaped himself to Japan, but with five relations captured to 
undergo punishment in his stead), beyond Kang himself, the 
head of the party of progress in China has been for some 
years past the youthful Emperor Kwang-hsii.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALiciA BewicKkE LITTLE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE WORD “PROTESTANT.” 


[To rex Epiror or THe “SrecraTor.”’] 

S1zr,—Is not the growing dislike of the word “ Protestant ” 
quite as much due to the teaching of men like F. D. Maurice 
as to that of the Tractarians? Maurice taught us that we 
should always aflirm and never deny ; that the way of truth is 
to proclaim what is positive and real to us, and not to throw 
our energies into the discovery of the motes in other people’s 
eyes. We can now see that there has been no movement, no 
sect that has not owed its existence to some truth: that truth 
was its strength; its weakness lay in its negations. If, for 
instance, the reforming movement of the sixteenth century 
had remained positive, on the lines of Colet and More, the 
whole Church would have made a great step in advance; buat, 
as it was, Papist and Protestant each exaggerated and dis- 
torted his own side of the truth through the stress of mutual 
opposition. Instead of a purified Evangelical Catholicism, 
Christendom produced U!tramontanism on the one hand and 
Calvinism on the other; the English Church alone making 
some attempt to combine the two sides of the truth into one. 
It is this combination of the scattered elements of truth that 
has grown upon us all of late years. Itis this that makes the 
pamphlets and sermons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries so ridiculous, so revolting to our minds. It is this 
that opens before us now a brighter prospect of constructive 
theology, of mutual understanding and appreciation, of some 
measure of Christian charity. And is it not this that has 
made the average thoughtful Englishman so indifferent to 
Sir William Harcourt’s Protestant crusade P 


The truth, people say, is something larger than we used to 
think. It will prevail of its own might, if we seek it honestly. 
We shall not promote it by attacking those whom we cannot 
understand; and therefore the fires of Smithfield, the Court 
of High Commission, and the Pablic Worship Regulation Act 
are all out of date. So it is that we cannot use the word 
“Protestant,” because we can no longer label ourselves by 
what we do not believe. We feel that to take our stand on 
our unbelief is mere negation, is the very spirit of atheism. 
We could not, if we would, use the word “ Protestant” as Laud 
used it. For its currency has been debased; and to use it now 
in that sense would be to give it a fictitious meaning. For 
generations it has meant, not the assertion of the primitive 
method of Church government (that admirable combination of 
liberty and authority) as against the usurpations of Rome, but 
simply the denial of Catholicism. Nay, during the past year 
those who still claim it as their own have allowed it to fall one 
step lower. It now conveys to the general mind a knot of 
bitter fanatics, whose one idea is a passionate hatred of the 
other half of Christendom, whose speech and actions are 
indecent, whose intelligence is perverted by unscientific notions 
of history and extinct views of theology. If the Evangelicai 
leaders (whose positive ideas are eternally precious) had re- 
pudiated the action of Mr. Kensit and his followers, they 
might have saved for the word “Protestant” a measure 
of its former repute. But, alas! their negative prejudices 
were too much for them, and they suffered a great oppor- 
tunity to slip away. 

It is too late now to save the word. The popular meaning 





2 | 
is stamped so deeply upon it that to use it now is to make th 
Papist a present of the word “ Catholic.” We must be conte ; 
with the language of the Prayer-book, and endeavour to : 
out the spirit of those prefaces to the book which need such 
careful study at the present day. “In these our doings w 
condemn no other nations.”—I am, Sir, &c., ’ 


Percy DEArmeg, 
St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road, December 17th. 





THE FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLICS ANDTHE JEws 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPecTaToR,’’] 

S1r,— Will you allew a plain Roman Catholic layman to enter 
a strong protest against the letter you publish under the 
above title from Mr. A. W. Richardson in the Spectator of 
December 17th? Your correspondent seriously and de. 
liberately holds up to us Britishers, 29 a sample of French 
orthodoxy, the remarks of a Parisian Baronne, “ of impressive. 
appearance and apparently great intelligence, known, more. 
over, to be trés dévote,” at an afternoon tea-party. Asked 
how, as a religious Roman Catholic, she reconciles her 
ill-will and that of her Church towards the Jews, this lady 
answers that good Catholics are not permitted to discuss 
religious questions; and that her director, a learned Abbé ef 
Paris, clearly explained to her that our Lord was not of the 
Jewish race. Sir, it is a gross calumny to say that the 
Catholic Church, as such, entertains, tolerates, or teaches ill. 
will towards any race, be it Jew or Gentile. Il}-will towards 
any of our fellow-men is absolutely forbidden by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which insists that we must even love our 
greatest enemy, not only by forgiving him from our hearts 
but also by wishing him well and praying for him. 

In regard to the “nationality” of our divine Saviour, do 
we not all, Catholics and Protestants alike, well know that 
our Lord had no earthly father, and that the grand mystery 
of the Incarnation was divinely brought about by the 
Almighty Himself? “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee” (the 
Angel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin at the Annunciation). 
Small wonder is it, Sir, that your correspondent should tell 
us (as he does further on) that this lady was highly intelligent 
in all subjects but religion. Surely, Sir, if she is not intelli- 
gent in religion, we have a right to assume that she 
misinterpreted the direction of her learned confessor, who, I 
make bold to say, never uttered a syllable capable of being 
interpreted according to the views of Mr. A. W. Richardsonin 
his letter to you. Your correspondent’s insult to Irish 
Cathelicism, lay and clerical, as systematised ignorance, &c., 
is mere abuse unworthy of a Christian or a gentleman; and, 
certainly, it is not astonishing that Mr. Richardson can go so 
far as to declare that the Catholic parish priest of Maidstone, 
Father Duggan, has been “formally pronounced a heretic.” 
I believe Father Duggan is faithfully performing his 
parochial duties as a loyal son of our Church, which would 
certainly not entrust its missionary work to a heretic priest. 

If I may presume to advise Mr. Richardson, let him go to 
men like the learned Parisian Abbé, or Father Duggan; to 
Catholics who are intelligent in religion, and not to isolated 
“pious” persons at afternoon tea-parties, in order to recon- 
noitre the true position of our Church. He will then at least 
know more aceurately what he is attacking when he assails 
our tenets.—I am, Sir, X&c., J. A. CUNNINGHAM. 

3 Olive Terrace, Denmark Hill, December 18th. 


P.S.—I beg to explain that I, as a Catholic, shall rejoice 
exceedingly if Captain Dreyfus be liberated, »s I consider he 
has suffered enough, even if guilty, and a by no mean 
sympathise with any anti-Jewish prejudice, but heartily 
condemn it.—J. A. C. 


[To THE Epitor or tHe “ SpxctaTor.”’] 
Sir,—Surely your correspondent in the Spectator of 
December 17th does the intelligence of the “Baronne” ab 
injustice. Her director probably taught her that our Lord 
was not “a Jew.” But in this ali Catholic theologians would, 
I think, support him. Our Lord, according to Catholic 
theology, “became man.” But His Virgin-birth allowed of 
His assuming human nature, without at the same time taking 
it, so to say, in any specialised form. Oar Lord is, as St. Paul 
teaches, the second Adam, a new starting-point for the 
human race. His humanity is, so to say, universal, It has 
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more Jewish than it has Nnglish characteristics. And the 
cbaracter of our Lord, as we see it manifested in His earthly 
{ife, is in entire accordance with this view. There is nothing 
epecially Jewish about it. To maintain that our Lord was “a 
Jew” would savour of Nestorianism. It would almost necessi- 
tate the view that our Lord had assumed not merely human 
gature, bat an already existing human personality. Deplorable 
as the language used of the Jews by French Roman Catholics 
may be, it could not be condemned in their eyes on the ground 
that our Lord was a Jew. The “ Baronne” would have been 
more easily silenced by a reference to the Jewish birth of the 
Blessed Virgin or of St. Peter. That this is what the 
«Barcnne” had in mind seems confirmed by Ler words: “ It 
is possible that my son might speak with you on the subject.” 
Probably she felt it difficult to enter upon the theology of our 
Lord’s Virgin-birth in general conversation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 Vicar’s Close, Wells, Somerset. H. L. Goupae. 


[Surely the Gospel teaches us that the humanity which our 
Lord put on was that of a Jew. If not, why insist that He 
was of the House of David ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHILDREN AND THEIR KITCHEN-LOVE. 


(To THE EptTor oF THE “SrEcraTor.”] 


$rz,—The suggestive article on “ Children’s Friendships ” in 
the Spectator of December 10th reminds me of a hard saying 
of Mill’s that, at bottom, even affectionate children are nearly 
always selfish, At any rate, they are nearly always incon- 
siderate. It seldom occurs to them to think of any trouble 
or inconvenience which they may cause to their grown-up 
friends. They are still less scrupulous in their treatment 
of the lower animals, into whose feelings they naturally 
find it harder to enter. Thus it is that a well-meaning 
child will sometimes plague his pets in sheer thoughtlessness, 
and will even regard their deaths with a callousness which 
draws from his elders some prosaic counterpart of Lear’s cry 
of half-incredulous wrath: “So young and so untender!” 
Two examples may serve to illustrate my meaning. A lady 
once told me that she had been shocked by the insensibility 
of some children who revealed to her the twofold cause 
of their fondness for their rabbits :—‘ They are euch 
nice pets, and they make such nice pies.” I think 
it was Johnson’s friend, Miss Seward, who made use 
of the uncomely word “cupboard-love.” Perhaps the 
feeling of the children for their rabbits may be defined 
as “affection seasoned with kitchen-love.” An instance of a 
somewhat different, but not more exalted, mode of attach- 
ment was related to me by another lady who had overheard 
the following dialogue between two quaint and, so to sey, 
Cranfordian country women in the county in which the 
original of Cranford is situated. In order to give the full 
point of the story, I will copy it exactly from my friend’s 
letter in all the rusticity of the Cheshire dialect :— 

“Mrs. A.: ‘Well, I’m reoet glad to see you; but where’s little 

Anne and the childer?’ Mrs. B.: ‘ Well, father was going to 
kill the pig to-day; and it was such a pet with the childer, not 
one of them would miss it. They loves the squealing, every one 
‘on ’em. 
They could not forego the pleasure of seeing and hearing the 
last of their favourite. Their exemplary affection was doubt- 
less seasoned with kitchen-love; but it also had a dash of 
that inhuman, if somewhat sportsmanlike, quality which the 
Greeks called erixcipexcexie, Which the Germans call Schaden- 
freude, and for which some English name, such as “ pain- 
pleasure,” ought to be invented. The children were not 
likely to be jarred by the moral discord, as their own mother 
and her friend were plainly unconscious of it. The two 
chattering women took it all as a matter of course, per- 
ceiving neither “the humour of it” nor “the pity of it.”— 
Tan, Sir, &c., LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Hotel d@’ Angleterre, Biarritz, December 16th. 


[We cannot at all agree with Mr. Tollemache. Children 
are quite as often over-sensitive and tender-hearted about 
both people and animals, and the difficulty of getting them 
Teconciled to the inevitable pain and suffering of the world 
%8 sometimes a cause of real anxiety and perplexity to their 
Parents.—Ep, Spectator. | 








OUR ANIMAL ARISTOCRACY. 
{To THE Epitrok or THe “SprecTrator.”} 
Sir,—In connection with the article in the Spectator of 
December 17th on the above subject, the following record 
may be of interest. Ten years ago, while on a visit to the 
sheep-run of the Hon. Philip Russell, the owner of the (then) 
celebrated Carngham flock of merino sheep in Victoria, I was 
shown by him a prize merino ram from Tasmania, for which 
he had paid no less than £3,500. In reply to my inquiry how 
it could possibly pay to give such a price for a single animal, 
my host assured me that the cost of the ram had been covered 
in a few years, owing to the great improvement effected in 
the quality of his flock, and the consequent increase in his 
anuual wool-clip. I have photographs of several members of 
this distinguished flock, and their appearance is exactly that 
described by the writer of your article.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. Pacet Toyneer. 





RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 
[To tHe Eprrog or THE “Sprxctator.”]} 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the review of Mr. 
Thomson’s book on “ Rhodesia and its Government” in the 
Spectator of December 17th, and I hope to read the book 
itself. Meanwhile, however, I must put ina gentle protest 
against one remark made by your reviewer, in which he gives 
his definition of a “negrophilist.” Perhaps there is no man 
in the Cape Colony to whom that epithet is more unhesita- 
tingly applied, than to me. I do not object to that, but I do 
object to the set of opinions with which your reviewer 
furnishes me. I have probably had more to do with natives 
than most men even in South Africa, and I have had at least 
the chance of knowing and not merely “imagining” what they 
are. I know that the native is not “necessarily an embodi- 
ment of all the virtues ” “ because he has a black skin.” 
This and the other somewhat feeble and conventional things 
that are said do not represent my opinion, or the opinions of 
others whom I may call my fellow-negrophilists in South 
Africa. We believe that the native isa man labouring under 
great disadvantages, suffering the effects of many generations 
of moral and intellectual decadence; but for all that, a man 
with some good qualities left amid the many evil ones, a man, 
and as such, entitled to justice, and where he is under the 
British flag to the same civil rights which any other 
British subject enjoys. We ask no more than this, but 
we ask this and no less. We do not claim to have 
a judicial mind or to hold the scales; we have taken a 
brief for the native, and we have to put the case for 
him; for be it borne in mind, he has little or no chance of 
speaking for himself. When confronted with extremists on 
the other side, we necessarily dwell upon the more favourable 
aspects of the native character, and hence perbaps the false 
estimate of our views. We do not even deny that the con- 
dition of natives in South Africa is better than it might be, 
and we flatter ourselves as negrophilists that we have had a 
share in bringing about this result, aided by the larger public 
opinion of the Mother-country, which bas an undoubted and 
valuable influence upon our political life. There is another 
point where your reviewer speaks a little incautiously of those 
who think that ‘the black—who, be it remembered, always 
holds his land by right of conquest—must never be dispos- 
sessed by a white conquest.” But is this what we think? 
And am I to understand that if it can be shown that a people, 
or their remote ancestors, acquired a land by conquest, this 
fact in itself will justify some stronger Power in coming and 
taking the land away from them again? Why, this is one of 
the strongest points in Mr. Thomson’s very severe indictment 
of the Chartered Company, in which I thoroughly agree with 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. Morrart. 





CUBA AND THE AMERICANS. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.”] 
S1r,—The enclosed extract is from a letter recently received. 
The writer is travelling in Cuba on business, his first visit 
to the island. It may be of interest to your readers when 
it is known that previous to leaving Enyland his sympathies 
were decidedly with the Spaniards, but—as shown in the 
letter—now that he sees things as they really are his opinions 
have undergone a ehange.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Diss, Norfolk, December 2lst, FLORENCE ABBOTT. 
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Exrract FROM A LETTER DATED Havana, NovemBer 171TH, 1898. 


“The journey from here (Havana) to the town of Matanzas 
was through very pretty, hilly country, most of the land quite 
wild and uncultivated. We passed several large sugar mills, but 
they were in ruins, having been burnt by the Spanish soldiers 
-because the owners were Cubans or sympathisers with their 
cause. Many of the villages had also been destroyed in the same 
way, and their inhabitants killed or driven into the towns of 
Havana or Matanzas by order of General Weyler during the 
war. A few had returned and rebuilt their houses, but not as 
they were before the war, being now only huts of wood frame- 
work, lined with palm leaves, and roofed with the same material. 
As the train stopped at the small stations, or rather rough plat- 
forms (the soldiers having burnt all the stations), some dozens 
of the poor people came to the carriages to beg for food or money, 
and a terrible sight it was to see these poor creatures in rags and 
thin as shadows, many so weak that they could with difficulty 
drag themselves to the carriages. One girl of fourteen or fifteen 
fell twice in walking a few yards. This is the work of the 
Spaniards, and the same thing has been repeated all over the 
island. The town of Havana is full of these homeless people 
lying or sitting about in the open squares and streets. I 
think the Americans did not come a day too soon, seeing that 
it ? the only way the above-mentioned horrors could be put an 
end to.” 





THE HOME FOR THE DYING. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE ** SPecTaToR.” | 

S1r,—I feel sure that you will kindly allow me space for a 
very few words of thanks to those of your readers who have so 
generously contributed to the “ Friedenheim” American Organ 
Fund. Some of the donations having been anonymous, the 
Hon. Superintendent has not been able to acknowledge them 
personally, and she and the other friends of “ Friedenheim ” 
would like through your columns to most heartily thank all 
the subscribers to such a welcome Christmas gift. The sum 
received is sufficient to purchase a really fine instrument.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. 





THE DOGMATISM OF SCIENCE. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—The writer of your article on “The Dogmatism of 
Science” in the Spectator of December 17th seems to go out 
of his way to be unjust to Professor Huxley. Ifhe had heard 
or read the Romanes lecture, which forever disposes of the 
doctrine that natural evolution can produce morality, be could 
not fail to see (1) that to those who have not read Huxley’s 
works for themselves he is giving a most unfair view of his 
position ; and (2) that, having allowed openness to conviction to 
be a characteristic of a great scientist, he is, by neglecting 
Huxley’s denunciation of Darwinism, writing as a logician 
rather than as an impartial critic, and excluding him from 
honour which the writer has above declared to be his due. 
Having read “ Evolution and Ethics ” and the “ Prolegomena,” 
we may at least allow Huxley some of the credit which is in 
your article given to Dr. Russel Wallace.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
W. G. W. 


[To rae Epitor oF THE “ SPecTaToR.”) 


Srr,—The writer of the article on “The Dogmatism of 
Science ” in to-day’s Spectator is under a strange misappre- 
hension when he states that “so final, so certain was the 
zoological classification of Cuvier regarded, that at Cambridge 
the Chair of Zoology was founded to teach that science on the 
lines of Cuvier’s classificationx—a matter of embarrassment 
to the professor who knows that in important particulars 
Cuvier’s system bas been largely modified.” Now, the 
occupant of the Chair, to which I had the honour of being 
elected on its foundation, is governed by certain Regulations, 
which may be read in any edition of the Ordinances of the 
University. These Regulations were first set forth in the 
Report, dated June 12th, 1865, of a Syndicate specially ap- 
pointed “to consider the best mode of providing for the 
teaching of Anatomy and Zoology in the University,” which 
Report was approved by Grace of the Senate on February 8th, 
1866. A copy of the original, containing the Regulations, is 
now before me, and there is not in the whole of it a word 
about Cuvier or Cuvier’s classification, so that the “ embar- 
rassment” attributed to me has no existence. The dog- 
matism of science may be a dreadful thing, but what about 
the dogmatism of ignorance or, shall I say, imagination P—I 
av, Sir, &c., ALFRED NEWTON. 


Magdalene Cullege, Cambridge, December 17th. 





a 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “‘Spxctator,”} 

S1z,—For some years prior to 1897 my only relaxation fro 
much physical labour and mental worry was open-air one 
ing of what I believe to be the Gospel according ‘a Jeane 
Christ. In the great open spaces where this wag don 
representatives of many phases of thonght, religious me 
irreligious, met, and necessarily fought hard each for hig own 
view. Shallow as most of our ideas were (again necessarily) 
one thing was very noticeable, the arrogance with which all 
opponents of the Christian idea of faith paraded the infa});, 
bility of science. With such light as I had, I always main. 
tained that science (truly so-called) could never be antagonistic 
to that divine gift of faith in an immanent though unsean 
God which is taught in simplicity and perfection in the Bible 
alone. Somehow this view which I tried to promulgate met 
with much acceptance among those immense gatherings of 
workmen, and you can easily imagine my delight at reading 
your subleader, which has put into vivid virile words my own 
inchoate thoughts upon the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Franx T. BuLuen, F.B.GS, 





IN DEFENCE OF THE CHOW DOG. 


[To THe Eprrork oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 


Srr,—I hope you will allow me to add my protest against 
the detrimental opinion of the chow-chow dog expresseg: 
in the Spectator of December 3rd. I have lived on intj. 
mate terms with specimens of many of the different breeds 
described in your interesting article, but for the last twenty 
years I have from choice kept nothing but chows. Let me 
introduce you to one who, alas! is dead, but who was my 
intimate companion for fourteen years. He was a red chow, 
called ‘ Fingo,’ the winner of three first prizes at the Crysta} 
Palace and Aquarium shows, and therefore a typical specimen 
of his breed. One of his chief characteristics was unique 
devotion to me as his master, for however long I left him 
with other friends, whenever I artived he refused to look at 
anybody else and became my devoted slave. He was an excel- 
lent watch-dog, but so amiable that he never bit anybody in 
his life. He had a very independent and rather haughty air, 
which I have known other dogs resent, though there was 
nothing mischievous about it. He did not care for the 
caresses of strangers, and would receive them with amusing 
indifference; but if a friend pronounced his name, his tail 
never failed to give a sympathetic shake on the top of his 
back, and if I spoke to him, his nose was nuzzling 
my hand in a moment, and he was begging me to repeat 
his name. He was no good for sport, because he could not 
hunt without giving tongue, and he could not retrieve; but 
he had a good nose and very keen sight, and was perfectly 
obedient. After one or two lessons he used to walk through 
a flock of sheep without heeding them, and he would come to 
heel when called, even though he was in fall cry after a cat. 
I did not care to teach him many tricks, but those I wanted 
him to learn he mastered with great ease and never forgot. 
What made him specially good for the house was that his coat 
never had any offensive smell, and he contrived to make 
everybody devoted to him. Ont of doors, I think, the most 
remarkable characteristic was his power of finding his way 
home wherever he happened to be. Of this I could give you 
many interesting examples, but your space is too valuable. } 
agree with your writer in special fondness for dogs who do 
something in the world, but the majority of us cannot be 
either shepherds or gamekeepers, or even sportsmen, but 
must remain ordinary human beings devoted to animals. 
For such, let me assure you, there is no “ yellow peril” in the 
chow-chow breed, but a distinct addition to the pleasures of 
life.—I am, Sir, &c., Ceci. M. CHAPMAN. 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W., December 15th. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
{To THe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—As you take an interest in our friendship with al? 
living creatures, may I ask in your columns for any hints a6 
to how to enlarge the circle of my bird acquaintances in town? 
Even my little experience proves that one can attract birds 
which otherwise one never sees in a city. Hempseed is eufii- 
cient to bring greenfinches to the window; while a tomtié 
pays daily visits to a cocoa-nut which (with ends cut off) is 
hung from a projecting stick. For some days this object 
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scared even the sparrows ; and one felt that to lose all the 
bourgeois population would be too dear a price to pay for the 
favour of the dapper little aristocrat; but their fear did 
not last long. I would be grateful to be told of any other 
kindly lures, but especially whether it is possible to convince 
the birds that one is not a dangerous stranger of whose 
arrangements they cleverly take advantage, but a friend who 
cares for them.—I am, Sir, &c., A Brrp-Lover. 





A PLEA FOR WIJD BIRDS. 
(To THe EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—A lady friend, a lover and protector of birds, sends me 
acase of barbarity committed last spring in an estate on the 
borders of Sussex, which makes one burn with impatience for 
the proposed extension of the law for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, to the wild creatures confided to our (I 
wish I could say humane) keeping. Passing by the corner of 
a wood she saw a blackbird’s nest, with eggs, in an unusually 
exposed situation by the roadside. Remarking the curious 
position of it to her driver, he explained that it had been put 
there by some person as a lure for the mother. And, in fact, 
on returning from her drive she saw a bird fluttering in an 
unnatural way about the nest, and was induced to examine it 
more closely, when she found that it had been brought from 
its original position, and that the poor mother had been 
caught in a snare set over it, which had mutilated her cruelly, 
leaving her to suffer till the trapper found it convenient to 
come and kill her. She made the coachman kill the bird and 
destroy the nest and eggs. She said that one of the keepers 
on the estate was the criminai. I have always supported the 
game laws in the abstract, for I did not see why poachers 
should intrude on a gentleman’s estate and kill the pheasants 
he has bred, any more than steal the fowls from his barn- 
yard, but the cruelties I have heard of, perpetrated by the 
keepers, on squirrels, birds, and other creatures, quite harm- 
less, and the evidence of the way in which a life of rapine and 
slaughter must brutalise a man, have made me hate the very 
name of gamekeeper, and willing to promote any movement 
for the repeal of laws which make the keeper a possibility, 
and if the game must follow, let it. We can live and be 
civilised without partridges or pheasants; we cannot attain to 
real civilisation without humanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. STILLMAN. 

12 Campden Hill Road, W., December 12th. 

[There are, no doubt, exceptions, but we do not believe that 
keepers, as a class, are cruel. Certainly their masters, the 
ordinary sporting squires, are generally anything but callous 
to animal suffering —Ep. Spectator.] 





“CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS.” 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “SprectaTor.”’} 
Srr,—I find myself between two fires, Mr. Clark Russell and 
the Atheneum. Mr. Clark Russell complains that I have 
needlessly darkened the character of Charles Lloyd; 
the Atheneum’s view is that I have misbehaved in a 
manner precisely contrary. Mr. Clark Russell will probably 
agree with me that the subject is not one for discussion in 
public. I would, therefore, if he really believes me to have 
forsworn discretion in this matter, reply by referring him to 
the review of “Charles Lamb and the Lloyds” in the 
Athenzum of December 10th, and to the article on Charles 
Lloyd in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., EK. V. Lucas, 
5 Great James Street, W.C., December 17th. 





BISHOP WILSON’S MAXIMS. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “ Spxcrator,” | 
S1r,—I am very much obliged to you for your kindly review 
of Bishop Wilson’s maxims in the Spectator of December 3rd, 
and to Mr. Tollemache for the interesting personal contribu- 
tion concerning the good Bishop’s birthplace. May I be 
allowed to point out that in one particular Mr. Tollemache 
is inaccurate? The “maxims” are not taken from the “Sacra 
Privata,” but from an independent work. As I showed in the 
preface to the new edition, they are his commonplace books, 
arranged first by Cruttwell and now by myself under topical 
headings. Some of them found their way into the “Sacra 
Privata,” but the maxims are more germinal, and therefore 
fresher, than the maturer work. This, as Matthew Arnold 





so well said, constitutes one of their charms and elements 
of value.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERIC RELTON. 
St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Stoke Newington, December 17th. 





THE RATE-AIDED HOUSES SCHEME. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue ‘ SpecTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—In connection with the London County Council’s pro- 
ject of embarking on the erection of rate-aided houses, the 
experience of New Zealand, I think, has some suggestions to 
offer. When the Ballance Government came into office— 
nearly ten years ago now—full of the conception that they 
would solve, once for all, the “unemployed problem,” one of 
the measures they adopted in pursuance of that end was the 
formation of “village settlements.” A block of Crown land 
of, say, a thousand acres was laid off into holdings varying 
in size from ten to fifty acres. These were disposed of on 
deferred payments at prices which, if capitalised, would have 
been very much below the prices that they would have fetched 
at auction. Money also was advanced by the Government to 
enable the settlers, who were supposed to be the poorest of 
the poor, to build their houses and to erect their fencing, 
Two of these “village settlements” were situated in my 
immediate neighbourhood, in the Wellington and Hawkes 
Bay provinces, and I was a member of the Land Board which 
had the supervision of them, so that I can claim to speak with 
regard to them with intimate knowledge. After they had 
been a couple of years in existence, our inspector was able 
to bring up a report which at first sight seemed very satis- 
factory. The settlers, as a rule, it was shown, were doing 
well, and the instalments of their purchase-money as they 
fell due were being met in a manner that left little to be 
desired. The significant fact, however, then came to light 
that the settlers who had originally taken up the land were 
not the present settlers. About 90 per cent. of the former, 
as far as I remember, had sold out. In cases within my 
knowledge they obtained from £10 to £12 an acre for the 
goodwill of their holdings, without having expended a single 
shilling of their own money upon them. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, might just as well have put their hands inte 
the Treasury and have made them presents of from £200 to 
£500 apiece out of the Consolidated Fund. The people who 
bought them out belonged to a very different class from the 
unemployed. One of them was an engineer engaged on the 
public works in the neighbourhood, and was in receipt of a 
salary of £300 per annum. The disposal of the land in the 
“special settlement ”—hundred-acre blocks—was managed 
on principles more or less analogous, and the result was the 
evolution of a large and active class of persons of the pothouse 
politician type, who were always on the look out to make 
money out of these Crown lands as soon as they were opened 
up. Toget one’s name put down as member of a “ special 
settlement” or a “village settlement” in any block worth 
taking up was often as good as £100 or so straight away, and 
this was ordinarily only to be achieved by keeping in with the 
local politician, who was in the confidence of the Minister of 
Lands at Wellington. It is easy to see how close was the 
connection between such a system of disposing of the 
Crown lands and political corruption in one form or 
another, and it will be interesting to observe how much 
of the New Zealand experience in this respect repeats itself 
in connection with the rate-aided houses scheme in London, 
Suppose that a house worth 6s. a week is let for 3s., and that 
t comes to be understood that there is no fear of the rent 
being raised, nor of the tenant being disturbed in any way so 
long as it is regularly paid, the title will, for all practical 
purposes, be as good as freehold; and I shall be much sur- 
prised if the goodwill of such a house is not, in a very short 
time, reckoned to be worth from £100 to £200. The ultimate 
occupier, when the interest on this entrance-money is reckoned 
in, will not get his house materially below its market value, 
and he will belong to the class that now pays 6s., not 3s., per 
week for its house accommodation. We shall perhaps, too, 
see a class of first-occupiers evolved, always on the look out 
to turn an honest penny by securing the rate-aided house 
and selling out the interest in it, and, perhaps with them too, 
the class of municipal politician that will be dependent on 
their assistance and support. Once business principles are 
discarded for Socialist ones, the step to political corruption is 
a short one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witt1AM WARRAND CARLILE. 


Largs, Ayrshire, December 16th. 
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LORD KITCHENER’S PROJECT. 
[To tHe Epirok oF THE “SrrcraTor.’’] 
Srr,—In your leader on Lord Kitchener’s project in 
the Spectator of December 3rd you strike the right note 
in suggesting that the teaching ought to be in the vernacular 
and not in English. Some years ago, I was on sufficiently 
intimate terms with an Eastern Prime Minister to ask 
him which in his heart of hearts he liked best, us English 
or the Russians. He answered me perfectly frankly, saying 
that politically he preferred the Russians—because their 
policy was continuous and he knew what to expect from 
them, whereas he could never trust us with our continual 
changes—but personally he liked us best, giving several 
reasons which I need not quote here, and then wound up with 
a final reason that whereas in India our officials learn 
the languages of the country, and so can treat with the 
natives direct, the Russians in Central Asia obliged the 
natives to write all their petitions and approach the authori- 








ties in their language.—I am, Sir, &c., R.N. 
POETRY. 
———<f— 


IN VIGILIA NATIVITATIS. 
Quvm festa rident pocula 
Quum viget amicitia 
Ne sis oblitus pauperum 
Qui poscunt adjutorium. 


Hoe enim anni tempore 
Forma velatus paupere 
Rex et Redemptor omnium 
Descendit in tugurium. 


Tu Christum in pauperibus 
Piis ungas muneribus 
In hora mortis sic tuum 
Sit Christus adjutorium. 
J. M. FALKNER. 





PARNELL. 
He forged the blade that might have struck the blow! 
And yet not thus would I have seen him low— 
The scornful mind that ever held apart, 
The brief success and then the broken heart— 
He builds on sand who only builds on hate. 
But still the lonely man had something great, 
Unfevered ’mid the fever of debate, 
Ready where’er the battle swayed or turned, 
To stab with that cold steel whose chillness burned, 
Inscrutable by nature or device 
While all men doubted whether he might be 
Profoundly frigid like the bitter sea 
Or a volcano lapped in arctic ice. 
He knew and held unswerving to the goal : 
Now Irish earth weighs on the fallen head 
Heavy indeed; we gain since he is dead, 
And yet it shames me to the very soul,— 
The meanness of the tragedy, the spite, 
The factions shivered in the crowning fight, 
All tongues, the bathos and the fall, 
The dying actor from the closing scene of all 
Unkindly hissed How strange the ways of Fate, 
Undone by love, who so much wrought with hate! 
R. J. ALEXANDER. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
MEMORIALS OF THE EARL OF SELBORNE* 

Tue editor of these volumes has, we think, shown excellent 
judgment in publishing them as a separate work. The two 
volumes about Lord Selborne that had previously appeared 
were so largely occupied with family details, and with one or 
two not very important ecclesiastical questions, that they had 
certainly less interest than might have been expected in the 
biography of a man who was himself so remarkable and so 





* Memorials of the Earl of Selborne. Part IT., Personal and Political, With 
2 Portraits. 2vols, London: Macmillan and Co, [25s, net.] 





closely connected with many of the most important politica) 
and legal events of his time. The present volumes have not 
this defect. They deal with nearly all the great questions of 
English political history which arose during along and active 
life, and they deal with them with complete knowledge, with 
absolute truthfalness, and sometimes with eminent sagacity 
The work is almost entirely autobiographical, and Lora 
Selborns, though somewhat diffuse, and apt to dilate at dis. 
proportioned length on matters of no great interest to the 
world at large, was always a clear and often a forcible writer 
and the many character portraits of his cotemporaries which 
are scattered through these volumes are admirably done, 
They are vivid, discriminating, and jodicial, and there is not 
a trace in them of the envious and disparaging spirit that so 
often almost insensibly steals over autobiographers when 
they are writing about opponents or competitors, or even 
about men whose characters are radically different from their 
own. If Lord Selborne ever deviates from strict justice, it js 
on the side of generosity, and the singular kindliness and the 
complete absence of all petty jealousy with which he judges 
the characters of others is one of the best proofs of the beauty 
of his own. 


It was said of him when he first became Chancellor that 
the only danger before him was that “all men spoke well of 
him.” No man, indeed, who has been conspicuous in public 
life carried with him a greater weight of character, and these 
volumes enable us to see clearly both his qualities and his 
limitations. His mind was more distinguished for acuteness, 
subtlety, and impartiality than for originality or force, and 
it was cultivated to the highest point. His power of work 
was extraordinary. Whatever subject he undertook to deal 
with, he mastered with indefatigable industry and with a 
most scrupulous conscientiousness. As a lawyer he confessedly 
stood in the very first line, and though he had a few equals, 
he had probably, on the whole, no superior among his co- 
temporaries. As a politician he was, if not an ardent, at 
least a steady and consistent, party man; but he always 
retained the power of intellectual detachment, the capacity 
of recognising and estimating arguments opposed to his own. 
His natural bias was to strike out medium courses and to act 
the part of a moderator. His refusal of the Chancellorship 
because of his objections to the Irish Church Bill of Gladstone 
was a splendid instance of his disinterestedness, and it was 
not the less so because a circumstance which he could 
not possibly have foreseen soon placed this great prize 
again within his reach. It was the more honourable 
because he was far from being one of the uncompro- 
mising opponents of the policy of his leader. He was quite 
willing to support the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
He was ready to diminish its revenues where they were found 
to be excessive, and he was apparently by no means absolutely 
hostile to complete disendowment if the Church property 
could have been transferred to a Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment. He conducted his opposition to the Church Bill with 
great moderation, and was thus able to act a most useful part 
in negotiating between the Irish Church leaders and the 
Government, and he strongly supported the truly statesman- 
like proposal of devoting a portion of the Church money to 
purchasing glebes for the priests. He deserves the chief 
credit for several important measures of legal reform, and on 
questions unconnected with his own profession he bore an 
active, and usually a useful, part. It appears to have been 
largely due to his influence that the Government of Glad- 
stone was induced to make a real, though unfortunately too 
tardy, attempt to save Gordon at Khartoum. 


It is one of the special trials and difficulties of a man of 
this stamp when he takes an active part in party government 
that his colleagues are peculiarly apt to shelter themselves 
under his character, and to place him in the foreground when 
there is some measure of dubious rectitude to be defended. 
Lord Selborne had a very strong sense of party allegiance, 
and it was sometimes much tried in the Ministries in which 
he sat. When Forster resigned on account of the very dis- 
creditable negotiation with Parnell which was carried on by 
Gladstone and some of his colleagues in 1882 in the very 
height of the Land League outrages; when the Duke of Argyll 
resigned rather than bear the responsibility of the profound 
invasion of the rights of property involved in the Irish Land 
Bill of 1881; when Bright resigned on account of the bom- 
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bardment of Alexandria, Lord Selborne still continued at his 
post, and he defended, though sometimes not without mis- 
iving, more than one measure of a very doubtful character. 
The abolition of purchase in the Army by Royal prerogative 
was unquestionably legal, but most persons will now agree that 
to take such a step after the measure had been formally sub- 
mitted to the decision of Parliament, and had been rejected 
by the House of Lords, was far from constitutional. Lord 
Selborne, however, found ingenious arguments to defend 
it, which are duly recorded in this book. He defended the 
appointment of Sir Robert Collier, who was not a Judge, toa 
Tribunal to which it was specially provided by statute that 
Judges only should be appointed, and the evasion of the 
statute by making him a Judge for two days in order to 
qualify him for the post. Nothing was done that was strictly 
illegal. More than one Judge had been offered and had re- 
fused the appointment, and the lawyer promoted was very 
competent. The Irish Land Act of 1881 contained clauses 
more clearly violating contracts and taking away property 
than any other measure in modern English legislation, but 
Lord Selborne took an active part in carrying it. He 
maintained that in the existing state of Ireland some 
such measure had become absolutely necessary, and 
that in its effects it would prove beneficial to both 
landlord and tenant, and he contended that this would 
have actually been so if those who had introduced the 
measure had not been guilty of “(an inexcusable breach of 
public duty and good faith” by themselves tampering with 
the settlement, “joining hands as soon as they were out of 
office with the League established to drive ‘ Landlordism’ out 
of Ireland, and accepting the denunciations of that League 
instead of the law of the land as the practical measure of the 
rights of landlords and the extent to which they ought to be 
recognised and enforced.” “I would rather have cut off my 
hand,” he said in one of his speeches, “than been a party to 
the measure of 1881, giving the House the reasons and 
assurances which I then gave, if I had known that within five 
years after its passing it would have been thrown over by its 
authors and that the course they have now taken would have 
been entered on.” He had much doubt and misgiving about 
the measures which threw the great preponderance of political 
power into the hands of the democracy, and abolished all 
distinction of franchise between town and country and 
between loyal England and disaffected Ireland; but he 
convinced himself, after a careful balancing of opposing 
considerations, that these measures were inevitable, and 
that the wisest course was to acquiesce in and to 
defend them. 


The policy of Gladstone in adopting Home-rule and allying 
himself with Parnell finally severed his connection with the 
larger section of the party he had so faithfully served, 
and the later career of Gladstone was one of the most 
poignant sorrows, as well as the great disenchantment, of his 
life. They had been lifelong friends and colleagues during 
many years, and in many respects no two men in the front 
rank of politics had more points of sympathy. They had 
both been formed in the old Tractarian School; they were 
both men of intense personal religion; and they both attached 
enormous importance to measures of an ecclesiastical nature. 
Both of them were admirable classical scholars; both 
retained their literary interests to the last; and though 
Lord Selborne had nothing of the Gladstonian power of 
self-persuasion, and was never led astray by blinding 
passion or by personal ambition, he had a great deal of the 
casuistic intellect, delighting in skilful and subtle distinctions, 
which was so conspicuous in his leader. His admiration for 
him during many years had been almost unqualified. He 
regarded him as both morally and intellectually pre-eminent 
among the statesmen of his time,—in Othello’s words “ as one 
entire and perfect chrysolite,” “the bright particular star,” 
“moving in an orbit where we thought we could follow him.” 
Even after the entire breach, he acknowledged in pathetic 
terms “how impossible it was not to admire, and how very 
easy to love him.” 


When he saw the statesman who had so often and so 
vehemently denounced the profound immorality both of the 
means and of the ends of the Land League party entering 
into the closest alliance with them, endeavouring to place the 
government of Ireland in their hands, openly encouraging 


supporting his new allies in “deliberate and organised 
obstruction” in Parliament; representing the eause of 
anarchy and illegal conspiracy as the cause of liberty; 
“denying the existence of any case for strengthening the law 
in the face of a complete and manifest paralysis of law by 
the power of a seditious organisation into whose scale he had 
now thrown his whole influence”; stigmatising as “ coercion” 
a Crimes Act essentially similar to those of his own Ministries, 
and like them introduced for the purpose of “ defending those 
who respect and obey law, from the tyranny of conspirators 
against it”; doing his best when that Act was carried to 
destroy its effect by taking every pretext for inveighing 
against the Government, the Magistrates, and even the police 
when they put it in force; making speeches in which regard 
for truth seemed to have almost vanished, and all material 
facts were given “as they were represented by the partisans 
and organs of the National League” ;—when he saw him 
systematically employing all his powers to excite the 
“classes” against the “masses”; to inflame animosities 
and rekindle old jealonsies, not only in Ireldud but in every 
other part of the Kingdom, and at the same time en- 
couraging by “commendatory letters ” the advocates of every 
revolutionary and predatory project if only they would help 
him to regain power,—all this seemed to him much more 
than mere intellectual aberration. It was, in the judgment 
of Lord Selborne, the ruin of a great career, the utter 
demoralisation of a once noble nature. Nothing, he main- 
tained, could be more melancholy than the spectacle of 
this aged statesman who was now “morally colour-blind”; 
“too old to learn, too imperious to have any real con- 
sideration or respect for anybody’s opinion except his 
own, intoxicated with popularity, surrounded always by 
those who flatter all his weaknesses and repel as treason 
every doubt of his infallibility, and so near the end 
of his life as to be beyond the risk of having to bear in 
this world any responsibility for the disastrous conse- 
quences of his measures.” “For a man with his attain- 
ments, his experience, his professions, his fifty years’ 
public service, his political education under some of the 
greatest and best men of his time, who has three times 
filled the highest office in the State, and is now on the 
verge of the grave, so to end his career seems to me more 
shocking and disheartening than anything else recorded in 
our history.” 


The correspondence of Lord Selborne at this time, and 
especially the elaborate, judicial, and very skilful analysis he 
has given of the characteristics of Gladstone, have a great 
though melancholy interest, and they will certainly not be 
neglected by any impartial historian of the period. Of Lord 
Selborne’s own character little more need be said. Its trans- 
parent purity, its austere and intense piety, its deep and 
touching tenderness, were fully recognised by all who knew 
him. It was characteristic of him that while in some 
periods of his professional life he often sat up for whole 
nights at his work, he would never suffer secular business 
to intrude into the hours of Sunday, and he was even 
accustomed to rise early to teach a Bible class on that day. 
The picture of his domestic life disclosed in his letters is 
singularly beautiful, and no man ever eseaped more com- 
pletely the temptation to an overbearing manner and to 
a too elastic conscience which is apt to beset men who 
have spent long years of successful labour in the con- 
tentions of the Law Courts and in the stormy and perverting 
atmosphere of party politics. In conversation he could 
hardly be called brilliant, and his manner was reserved and 
almost shy, but the rare delicacy of his taste and judgment, 
his many accomplishments, his complete freedom from affecta- 
tion and pretension, and his gentle and unvarying courtesy 
gave him a quiet charm which seldom failed to attract. In 
our own judgment, there were some grave mistakes in his 
public career, and there was some narrowness in his opinions 
and views of life, but few men have thought and acted more 
habitually as in the Divine presence, and he had many of the 
traits of the “ Happy Warrior” of his favourite poet, Words- 
worth. Alfred Tennyson, who was one of his warmest friends, 
once said that of all the men of the present time Lord 
Selborne seemed to him to realise the best his lines on the 
Duke of Wellington :— 


“ And as the greatest only are 





or apologising for boycotting and the “ Plan of Campaign”; 





In his simplicity sublime.” 
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A FLEET IN BEING.* 

“THE King’s Navy exceeds all others in the world for three 
things, viz., beanty, strength, and safety. For beauty they 
are so many Royal Palaces; for strength (no part of the world 
having such iron and timber as England hath), so many 
moving castles and barbicans; and for safety they are the 
most defensive walls of the realm. Amongst the ships of 
other nations, they are like lions among silly beasts or falcons 
among fearful fowle.” So bravely, if somewhat irrelevantly, 
speaks the grand old lawyer of the Elizabethans, Lord Chief 
Justice Coke,—a pedant, no doubt, but with a heart that was 
right English beating under the law-calf. It is the same 
spirit of love and admiration for our ships that informs Mr. 
Kipling’s enchanting little book, A Fleet in Being, and makes 
him speak of battleships and cruisers like “a lover or a 
child.” We say “ enchanting ” advisedly, for it has cast a 
spell of power upon the present writer. He sat down to 
read it with the most virtuous determination not to notice 
it at length. With the shelves groaning with rows of 
grave and serious tomes—works which have cost their authors 
years of bard labour and their publishers heaven knows 
what in the way of print and paper —it was clearly im- 
possible to give full notice to a shilling pamphlet containing 
tke reprint of a series of newspaper articles. After the present 
writer had read the shilling pamphlet, it was clearly im- 
possible to do anything but notice it as fully as possible, and 
todo his best to make every man, woman, and child within 
hail read it also. A more vivid picture of a fleet at sea it 
would be impossible to present, and yet Mr. Kipling per- 
forms his miracle in half-a-dozen words. Apparently he 
is describing a third-class cruiser and its officers and men 
and the guns and the engines, but at the same time he makes 
you realise what a fleet of warships is. As far as we know, no 
one has ever done this before. Herman Melville showed us 
a warship in White Jacket,—but his ship is seen in isolation, 
and we get no picture of that strangest of the works of man, 
—a fleet at sea. In truth it is “the flock of war,” with 
the flagship for sheep-dog,—but then the sheep are as brave 
and agile as hounds and as ready to fight. 

When one wants to quote the whole of a book it is difficult 
to know where to begin, but perhaps one of the most appro- 
priate passages for our purpose is that in which Mr. Kipling 
describes the feeling of the ordinary Englishman towards 
the Navy, — the feeling that warmed the leathern heart of 
Coke, and made even the clammy-souled Bacon (growing 
lyric in his fervour) call England “the lady of the sea,” and 
describe the tragedy of the ‘Revenge’ with a passion that is 
to be found nowhere else in his writings. These are the 
reflections that came to Mr. Kipling (as they might and 
ought to come to any and every Englishman, Scotchman, 
and Irishman) as he steamed up Channel :— 

“That was a Royal progress. No blind man’s buff off the 
Lizard or dreary game of hunt-the-Needles such as the liners 
play, but through the heavenly clear night the leisurely, rolling 
slow-march of the overlords of all the seas. 

Ours By Rieut oF Brrrs. 

And the whole thing was my very own (that is to say yours) ; 
mine to me by right of birth. Mine were the speed and power of 
the hulls, not here only but the world over; the hearts and brains 
and lives of the trained men; such strength and such power as 
we and the World dare hardly guess at. And holding this power 
in the hollow of my hand; able at the word to exploit the earth 
to my own advantage; to gather me treasure and honour, as men 
reckon honour, I (and a few million friends of mine) forbore be- 
cause we were white men. Any other breed with this engine at 
their disposal would have used it savagely long ago. In our 
hands it lay as harmless as the levin-rods of the Vril-Ya. Thus I 
stood, astounded at my own moderation, and counted up my pos- 
sessions with most sinful pride. The wind, and the smell of it 
off the coasts, was mine, and it was telling me things it would 
never dream of confiding to a foreigner. The short, hollow 
Channel sea wes mine—bought for me drop by drop, every salt 
drop of it, in the last eight hundred years—as short a time as it 
takes to make a perfect lawn in a cathedral close. The speech on 
the deck below was mine, for the men were free white men, same 
as me, only considerably better. Their notions of things were my 
notions, of things, and the bulk of those notions we could convey 
one to the other without opening our heads. 

Tuinas One TAKES FOR GRANTED. 

We had a common tradition, one thousand years old, of the 
things one takes for grarted. A warrant officer said something, 
and the groups melted quietly about some job or other. That 
sanie caste of man—that same type of voice—was speaking in the 
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commissariat in Burma; in barracks in Rangoon; under doub] 
awnings in the Persian Gulf; on the Rock at Gibraltar—wherever 
else you please—and the same instant obedience, I knew would 
follow on that voice. And a foreigner would never have "under 
stood—will never understand! But I understood, as you would 
have understood had you been there. I went round, to make sure 
of my rights as a taxpayer under Schedule D; saw my men in m 
hammocks sleeping, without shading their eyes, four inches from 
the white glare of my electric; heard my stokers chaffing each 
other at my ash-shoot ; and fetched up by a petty officer who wag 
murmuring fragments of the Riot Act into my subordinate’s 
attentive ear. When he had entirely finished the task in hand 
he was at liberty to attend to me. ‘Hope you've enjoyed your 
trip, sir. You see’ (I knew what was coming) ‘ we haven’t quite 
shaken down yet. In another three months we shall be something 
like.’ No ship is ever at her best till you leave her. Then you 
hold her up as a shining example to your present craft. For that 
is England. My Marine—the skirmisher in South American 
Suburbs—stood under the shadow of the poop looking like 
stuffed man with an automatic arm for saluting purposes; but I 
knew him on the human side. ‘Goin’ off to-morrow, ain’t you 
sir? Well, there are only twenty of us ’ere, but +f you ever want 
to see the Marines, a lot of ’em, it might perhaps be worth your 
while to’—and he gave me the address of a place where I would 
find plenty of Marines. He spoke as though his nineteen friends 
were no-class animals; and a foreigner would have taken him at 
his word.” 

That is the sort of writing which brings the blood to the 
cheek, and yet there is not a single boastful or overweening 
word. It is patriotism at its best,—not the last refuge of a 
rhetorician, nor the beery bluster of the music-hall, but the 
patriotism that builds up and sustains. 

We have put up our signpost to Mr. Kipling’s wonderful 
little book, and bid the English-speaking world read and not 
miss a real delight, and can do little more without antici- 
pating, and so perhaps spoiling may be, our readers’ pleasures, 
On one point, however, we must speak a word of commenda.- 
tion, and the strongest of which we are capable. We must give 
Mr. Kipling unstinted praise for the consummate tact he shows 
here, and indeed has always shown, as regards all “Service” 
disputes, problems, and controversies, If he once joined in 
controversies or took sides in disputes his books on the Army 
and Navy would lose half their value in that great task of 
interpreting the “Services” to the nation in which Mr. Kipling 
consciously or unconsciously, isengaged. He never says a word 
that can make mischief or do harm, either between sailors 
and officers, or between the different grades of officers. For 
example, he leaves the complaints and grumblings of warrant 
officers and engineer officers alone. He treats them as they 
ought to be treated, i.e, as family quarrels, which the public 
had much better not see. In giving true and vivid pictures 
of life in the Navy, and yet refusing to deal with current 
controversies, Mr. Kipling has indeed done a notable public 
service. There is no man, officer or sailor, who will not be 
able to read his book with satisfaction; but the grievance- 
monger will not find a line, a word, or a letter of encourage- 
ment. 

We have not been able, we fear, to give an adequate idea 
of the charm of Mr. Kipling’s book, but we will pledge our 
word that our readers will find the charm of which we have 
written,—and upon every page. And they will find, as we have 
hinted, a great deal more than charm. They will find, for 
instance, well enforced, the great national lesson which is 
written large in the preamble of the Naval Discipline Act. 
That Act (29 and 30 Vic. cap. cix.), when it speaks of the 
Navy, adds: “ whereon, under the good providence of God, 
the wealth, safety, and strength of the kingdom chiefly 
depend.” ‘That is the lesson which Mr. Kipling’s whole book 
teaches. Unless we maintain our Navy we are nothing. But 
our Navy cannot be maintained unless its spirit is as bold and 
high as in former days. Mr. Kipling’s book helps to maintain 
the spirit of the Navy. Therefore in writing it he has done 
a piece of true work for his country, and therefore the praise 
that belongs to those who do, and not merely delight the ear 


is his by right. 





THE AMBASSADOR.* 
La RocHEFOUCcAULD begins a great number of his maxims 
with the words “ Les femmes,” and the syllables are no sooner 
out of his mouth than every woman jumps to contradict him. 
There is nothing about which women are more fally agreed 
than that men have a silly and impertinent habit of general- 
ising about women. We agree also, for any generalisation is an 
jmpertinence if it be applied to an individual ; since, as “J ohn 
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Oliver Hobbes” remarks in her preface, “no two creatures 
are precisely, or even within any real degree of approximation, 
the same: each soul has its own individuality.” Still, for a 
sweeping habit of speech about women, commend us, not to a 
man, but to one of their own sex, and to “ John Oliver Hobbes ” 
jn particular. Her play, which we incline to discuss seriously, 
being thankful for much smaller mercies in the way of litera- 
ture on the modern stage, is, of course, essentially a play, and 
she is not to be pinned down to the utterances of her 
characters. But in the four acts of sparring and philandering 
—since very little else happens—most of the talking is done by 
women, it is all about women, and generalities come thick as 
hailstones. Briefly, one would say, women may be divided into 
two classes,—-those who are afraid of growing old and those who 
are not. All the ladies in this comedy, with the possible excep- 
tion of the heroine—who is under nineteen—belong to the 
former class. And for women of this class life is a perpetual 
struggle, a conflict in which the harness can never be laid 
aside. “ Don’t you know,” says Lady Beauvedere, the beautiful 
widow of five-and-thirty with all the world at her feet except 
the one man she wants to marry—“ Don’t you know that 
every dinner, every lunch, every call where women meet is a 
field of Waterloo?” And Lord St. Orbyn (the one man in 
question) naturally asks: “ Why?”—“ Napoleon and Wel- 
lington settled their battle once and for ever, but women——” 
—“Well...? "—‘ Waterloo begins for a woman, from the 
moment she disappoints her mother by not being a boy, and 
it ends—only when her dearest friend drops a wreath on her 
coffin.” That is witty at all events, and probably true—true for 
the women who are afraid of growing old, who have a ceaseless 
apprehension of being caught by their “dearest friend” 
looking below their best, and who defend themselves with 
pin-pricks against any insinuation of decline. The other 
women, who are not afraid, believe that their friends will 
grow old with them; that the world will always be interested 
in them because they will always be interested in the world. 
They place their existence inside themselves, Lady Beauvedere 
puts it outside. She asks angrily: ‘ What is it to you 
whether I’m lovely or hideous?” And St. Orbyn answers: 
“Nothing! Ithink only of your soul!” (Lady Beauvedere 
lets go his hand.) “There! I knew it. (She changes her tone 
to laughter.) How droll.” St. Orbyn says: ‘Sometimes I 
believe you wish you hada’t got a soul!”—‘ Oh, I like my 
soul well enough,” she retorts, “‘ but—it never seems to belong 
to me—to be me... myself. Now my face is me... do you 
understand P ” 


St. Orkyn, it should be observed, is talking out of his 
character at this point, for he is a quick-witted Ambassador, 
and would never be so undip!omatic as to separate, even in 
thought, a lady’s soul from her person. But Lady Beauve- 
dere’s speech is perfectly true, since the women of whom she is 
one are never content, literally speaking, that any one should 
lose sight of them. At every instant in their life they tacitly 
challenge criticism on their personal appearance, and it is no 
doubt a severe strain upon the character. There is not much 
sense, for the most part, though a good deal of smartness, in 
St. Orbyn’s aphorisms on the sex; he is made to generalise 
as most women assume that all men generalise. For an in- 
stance, we quote rather a brilliant piece of dialogue between 
him and the Countess Vendramini (another beantiful lady of 
five-and-thirty who wishes to marry the fortunate Am. 
bassador) :— 





“Countess. Oh, no! I loved you once, but never again! It 
gave me three wrinkles, and no man on earth is worth 
even one. 

St. ORBYN (piqued). Well to flirt with spirit one must be either 
too young to think or too wise to trust oneself to think. 

Countess. I halt between the two conditions. I am not yet 
old and not yet wholly wise. 

St. Orpyn. Amazing creature! Women should never be either 
old or wise. They were born to make men happy and 
each other jealous. 

Countess. No They were born to trust—and to be con- 
founded. Will you never regard me seriously ? 

St. Orpyn. I can’t. 

Countess, Why not? 

St. Orpyn. Because you make me sad, and I’m only serious. 

Countess (eagerly) When? 

St. Orpyn. When I’m joking.” 


St. Orbyn, it will be seen, is a very good type of the new 
euphuist. The fashion is for this ingenious kind of paradox, 
sometimes worked as here with a great deal of dexterity 
(Mr. Anthony Hope is another expert in the art), sometimes 











becoming a trifle mechanical, as when St. Orbyn talks of the 
days when “I was younger and more experienced than I ar» 
now.” This is of course merely the trick of inverting @ 
proverb or ieaving out the negative in some well-worn saying, 
and very likely the authoress would justify herself by saying: 
that she means St. Orbyn to talk just as the professedly 
witty person does talk nowadays. 


Yet it must be owned that she often does better by her 
Ambassador than this, He is a very agreeable person, as the 
young gentleman finds who has forged his mother’s signature 
and comes to St. Orbyn to be helped out of the scrape, im 
which he has involved also the heroine Juliet. “You area 
very understanding person,” the boy says, and that is jus? 
what St. Orbyn is. He is philosophic, not cynical ; conscious 
of the intricacy of human nature, and perfectly ready or 
good grounds to believe anything, even the best. It is this trait 
in him which gives to the action of the play—where there 
is any action—a refreshing freedom from conventionality. By: 
all the traditions of the stage, when St. Orbyn saw Juliet come 
into his friend’s room at three in the morning he was bound to 
assume the worst, to challenge the friend and vow that 
he would never see her more. As it is, he has made up hie. 
mind about the young lady, and only waits until Major 
Lascelles says: “Miss Gainsborough has made me promise 
not to give you the smallest explanation of her visit: 
here.” St. Orbyn is so overjoyed at this that he has to explain 
his delight :—“ My dear fellow, if she had not been innocent 
she would have insisted on nothing BUT explanations for the: 
rest of your life and mine.” That is common-sense, and 
common-sense is rarely used as a dramatic motive. Moreover, 
this dilettante of forty-five, who falls irretrievably in love at 
first sight with a pretty girl, has at least the courage of hie- 
convictions, and dramatic verisimilitude is provided for by 
the fact that he has graduated in poetry before he took to: 
diplomacy, since a poet may reasonably be allowed to retain a 
double portion of youth, and make a fool of himself at 
any age. He rhapsodises very prettily, as a poet-Ambassador 
should :—“ Love is the supreme power—love, my dear fellow, 
is... simply tremendous; love is the one thing that 
always wins, and must win; love has wings, do you hearP 
wings.” The friend prosaically observes that if the Ambas- 
sador determines to play Prince Charming to this Cinderella: 
(Juliet has only birth and looks), he will “never get Paris 
or Petersburg.” ‘ What of that?” retorts St. Orbyn. “In 
the age of chivalry one’s devotion to a sweetheart was as 
necessary as one’s glory in the fight. A man was no man 
unless he could be determined in love. Well, it’s the same 
to-day. A man is stilla man. And when you see a fellow 
really making his mark, really feared by his enemies and 
liked by his friends, you will find——”—“ What ?”—* You 
will find that he has had, among other things, the sense to 
marry for love.” 

That seems to us an effective piece of dialogue, natural, yet 
without baldness. We are not saying that The Ambassador is 
a work that will rank high. But it makes very agreeable 
reading, and it is genuine in its kind. Here we have a con- 
siderable literary artist who has departed from the procedure- 
common among novelists, which is to write a story, 
and then dock or patch it so as to make the thing possible 
for the stage. “John Oliver Hobbes” has conceived a work 
as a comedy and carried it out as a comedy, slight indeed, 
but bearing a consistent relation to life. Its success on the 
stage may bave been due, possibly, in some extent to the 
high life it depicted, for as the old woman in “ Zack’s” book 
observes, the public likes Dukes, “ there’s something spacious. 
about a Duke,”—but more likely because its real wit and 
touch of satiric observation compensated sufficiently for the 
slightness of the whole structure and lack of incident in 
the plot. The play, to judge it from a reader’s point of 
view, is really well written, is witty, and, above all, is not 
stagey. That these qualities should not have hindered its. 
fortunes on the stage marks a decided advance in our 
dramatic taste. 





BISHOP WALSHAM HOW.* 
IN an address delivered thirty years before his death, Dr.. 
Walsham How defined his position asa Churchman. The 
occasion was one which was being specially utilised for 





* Bishop Walsham How: a Memoir, By Frederick Douglas How. London: 
Isbister and Co, [16:] 
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establishing a modus vivendi between the extremists of a 
certain church choir, and the speaker expressed himself with 
directness and simplicity. He mentioned no names, and he 
disclaimed all party alliances. Still, if we may be allowed to 
use a concrete example—and such are often very useful—he 
was a High Churchman of the school of Dr. Hook. He held 
strong views of the priestly function, but he had no inclina- 
tions Romeward. The word “ Anglican” contented him; at 
the same time, he distinctly averred, “ Our Church is a 
Protestant Church.” Here, as every one who knows English 
Church history is aware, he was in harmony with a tradition 
absolutely unbroken till within the last fifty or sixty years, 
Among all the writers of the “ Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology,” published, it will be remembered, under the 
auspices of the leaders of the Oxford Movement, there 
is not one—as was lately noticed by a correspondent in 
our columns—who repudiates the name, there are very 
few who do not actually use it. On another occasion 
he said: “Till the Church of Rome has reformed herself, 
we can neither hold communion with her nor shut our 
eyes to her grievous sins.” Such plain-speaking is the wisest 
after all, and not the less likely to bring about a true unity. 
This is a matter on which a Bishop’s biography cannot be silent 
in these days, and it is well to quote these distinct utterances; 
but the main interest of this volume lies in other directions. 
Walsham How was neither a divine nor a statesman, but he was 
an admirable Bishop. At school and college he won but little 
distinction. He attributed his failure—he took a “third” in 
Literis Humanioribus—to the inability to work hard. This 
inability certainly did not remain. From the time he found 
his proper career he was indefatigable. His first curacy was, 
happily for him, in a famous “school of the prophets,” St. 
George’s, Kidderminster, of which T. L. Claughton, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester and St. Albans, was then vicar. 
Family reasons induced him to migrate to a charge in Shrews- 
bury, where he could live at home with his father, who had 
recently lost his wife. Less than five years after his ordina- 
tion, before he had completed his twenty-eighth year, he was 
instituted to the rectory of Whittington, of which his father 
had bought the presentation. All except a few fanatical 
devotees of “ property rights ” are agreed that this is a highly 
objectionable form of Church patronage. It is the more 
pleasing, therefore, to find how well an abuse may sometimes 
work out in practice. Walsham How remained in the parish 
so irregularly put under his charge for twenty-eight years, and 
mo one thought that he had come there too soon or wished 
him to go. Whittington, a populous rural parish, with a very 
large area (more than eight thousand acres) was one which 
gave special opportunities for hard work. There were many 
people to be individually known, and they were widely 
scattered. Mr. How laboured in a very orderly and effective 
way. He was very much in earnest, was of a genial and 
humorous temper, and had the advantage, inestimable to a 
busy man, of a genuine recreation. He was an enthusiastic 
and skilful angler, and the parish gave him excellent facilities 
for the sport. His biographer gives a chapter to “ The Bishop 
as a Fisherman,” and draws some attractive little pictures 
of sport at home and abroad. One special virtue, not 
singular, we hope, but certainly rare among anglers, he 
had. He was unselfish. ‘“ There’s a good pool,” he 
was wont to say, “now you fish that. I would rather 
watch you.” Botany was another distraction from graver 
work. A “distraction,” we call it, rather than an amusement; 
but it may be allowed to stand at the head of these second- 
class recreations, 80 gracious are the conditions under which 
it is followed. 

It was not long before offers of preferment came. In 1867 
Bishop Gray of Cape Town offered him Natal, then vacant, or 
taken to be vacant, by the deposition of Dr. Colenso. This it 
required no great self-denial to decline, but in later eases 
Walsham How took up a consistently conscientious attitude. 
Few men, indeed, have had more such offers made to them. 
Six years later Archbishop Tait proposed to him the See of 
Cape Town. He declined—by letter, characteristically avoid- 
ing an interview, for he dreaded lest his resolution should be 
overborne by personal influence. New Zealand, Montreal, 
Jamaica, were successively refused, besides various benefices, 
dignities, &c., eligible either for emolument or importance. 
The last and most iraportant refusal of all was that of 
Durham in the second year of his Wakefield episcopate. He 
had every reason for accepting it. The Wakefield people had 














not been altogether gracious, and in dignity and influence the 
two Sees could not be compared. One of the Bishops of 
whom he sought counsel advised acceptance; but the Bishop 
of London thought that “the work at Durham was no better 
worth doing, possibly even less so, than that at Wakefield,” 
and this settled the matter. 

In 1879 came an offer which he did accept, the bishopric of 
East London, to use a popular description, the actual title 
being Suffragan Bishop of Bedford, a misnomer now happily 
exchanged for Bishop of Stepney, the Act which prescribed 
the titles of all Suffragan Bishops having been repealed. The 
Bishop of London (Jackson) practically handed over to Dr, 
Walsham How East London, so far as the pastoral charge 
and the patronage were concerned; the granting of licenses 
and the ordaining were, for obvious reasons, kept in the 
superior’s own hands. We cannot attempt to epitomise the 
six chapters (12-17) in which the nine years of the Bishop’s 
life and work in London are described. Oar readers must 
study them for themselves. But we may give a little picture, 
drawn by the pen of the present vicar of St. Pancras, which 
will help them to realise the work and the worker :— 

“ A bishop who ran to catch trams and omnibuses, who would 
fly from Tottenham to Wapping, from Bromley to Whitechapel, 
to preside at a very humble parish festival, was a new figure in 
the English hierarchy. People liked him for the same reason 
that Israel and Judah loved David—because he went out and 
came in before them. Such activity, such movement, may easily 
become comic. It slips quickly from the winning to the ridicu- 
lous. A touch of affectation, a hint of self consciousness, and its 
charm is gone. But with Bishop How its attraction was irre- 
sistible. The neat well-knit figure, the crisp grey hair, the 
bright brown eye, and the mouth, so whimsical and sympathetic, 
with its trick of becoming suddenly very firm and set if he heard 
or saw what he did not like, this was not the sort of thing to pass 
unnoticed in the life of the East End. It was the kind of thing 
that might have been created for the express purpose of brighten- 
ing the dulness epidemic in those parts. It was a cheering 
vision when people were worn, or weary, or out of heart.” 


In 1888 came an offer of the newly-constituted See of Wake- 
field. On the very day of its arrival he wrote :—‘“I have been ~ 
startled and made very unhappy by a letter from Lord Salis- 
bury asking meto goto Wakefield. I simply hate the very 
thought of it, but I do not see how it is possible to refuse.” 
“The most unattractive post on the bench” he called it, 
writing thenext day. This being so, naturally he went. And 
bere again the biography must be left to speak for itself. 
Troubles he had, and in some quarters a not very generous 
treatment; but he made his way, his frankness, simplicity, 
and humour making a suceessful appeal to his Yorkshire 
people. We shall quote an appreciation of him, which comes 
from a quarter not likely to be aceused of partiality :— 

“A thoroughly good, single-hearted man—downright and 
upright—who possessed the very rare gift of speaking and 
preaching straight to the popular sense and popular spirit of all 
classes of his hearers...... He was himself a sound High 
Churchman, but entirely tolerant and wide-minded in all his 
views. Ho was, moreover, distinguisbed for his common sense. 
Throughout life his great object was to do his duty thoroughly. 
His character was remarkable for its affectionateness, 
There was an entire absence 
In private life he was 


simplicity, generosity, and courage. 
of meanness, self-seeking, or ill-nature. 
the most charming of men.” 
So wrote Mr. Labouchere in Truth. 
Something should be said of Bishop How as a writer. 
Sermons are not easily judged from a literary point of view. 
They are, however, the one kind of book which, by common 
consent of all critics, will be allowed to have the right of 
being “ written for a purpose,” and which may be not unfairly 
judged by the test of success. Bishop How published four 
volumes of Plain Words, short sermons for family use. The 
first series has reached in thirty-nine years the forty-eighth 
edition. Of a Commentary on the Gospels, published by the 
S.P.C.K. thirty years ago, two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand copies have been sold. The circulation of bis Pastor 
in Parochidé, a book meant for the clergy only, has been such 
that every parish in England might have been supplied with 
acopy. Of his hymns, some have attained very high, if not 
the highest, rank. Perhaps the most frequent in use are 
“For all the Saints who from their labours rest,” and “O 
Jesus, Thou art standing.” But, without taking into account 
sermons, commentaries, and hymns, Dr. How must be allowed 
to have possessed no small literary power. We may givea 
sonnet written after a stormy day at Trondhjem :— 
« And was it there—the splendour I behold? 
This great fjord with its silver grace outspread 
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And thousand-creeked and thousand islanded ? 
Those far off hills, grape-purple, fold on fold ? 
For yesterday, when all day long there rolled 
The blinding drift, methinks, had some one said 
‘The scene is fair,’ I scarce had credited ; 

Yet fairer ’tis than any tongue hath told. 

And it was there! Ah, yes! Andon my way 
More bravely I will go, though storm-clouds lour 
And all my sky be only cold and grey ; 

For I have learnt the teaching of this hour: 
And when God’s breath blows all these mists afar, 
I know that I shall see the things that are.” 

A few words should be said on a subject which, to judge from 
his own action, the Bishop would have wished to be mentioned 
in any notice of his life. He left for publication a memo- 
randum explaining that any fortune which he might bequeath 
had not come from Church income. Of course, this was 
criticised, as indeed any action of a prominent Churchman 
ig sure to be. It reflected, it was said, on Bishops, without 
private fortunes, who leave a provision for their children. 
But in view of the comments of a certain portion of the 
Press, it was well to speak plainly. Not long before the 
Bishop’s death a certain evening paper had a paragraph 
headed, ‘A Successor of the Apostles,” in which it was 
stated that a certain clergyman had left a fortune of 
£180,000, leaving its readers to infer that he had saved 
this large sum out of the income of his preferments. As 
a matter of fact, he had held a curacy for two or three 
years, and had then succeeded to a large inheritance made 
by relatives out of iron and coal mines. If this chanced 
to meet the Bishop’s eye—a not unlikely thing, as the 
clergyman referred to resided for many years in his native 
town—it would be enough to justify his conduct. 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 
It would not be difficult to arrange the volumes of short 
stories which have been pouring from the press during the 
past three months in a sort of class list. Anyhow, the present 
reviewer has no hesitation in awarding Firsts to the collections 
which bear the names of Henryk Sienkiewicz, the late Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. W. F. Shannon, Miss Jane 
Barlow, and Mr. E. W. Hornung. Sielanka, which with the 
volume entitled Hania completes the collected works of the 
great Polish romancer, exhibits the finer and more delicate 
qualities of the genius which dazzled us in Quo Vadis? 
Whether he enchants us with pictures of the Polish wood- 
land, or plays on our heartstrings in “ Yanko the Musician,” 
“For Bread ”—the terrible story of the sufferings of two 
Polish emigrants, father and daughter, lured to the States by 
dreams of a new Eldorado—or “The Light-house Keeper of 
the Aspinwall,” there is a poignant quality in his work that 
irresistibly recalls Tennyson’s ‘So sad, so strange, the days 
that are no more.” This quality of sadness is perhaps 
inevitable in a Pole, but it never degenerates into 
laugubriousness, or gratuitous gloom, and it is allied 
with an extraordinary power of looking out upon the world 
through the eyes of innocence and childhood. Mr. Curtin’s 
translation reads well enough, but in the trenchant essay on 
Zola, which is rather incongruously included in the volume, 
the names of several well-known French authors are cruelly 
mangled. Mrs. Oliphant, in That Little Cutty, and other 
Stories, has left us three striking examples of her exquisite 
tact and tenderness in handling themes which might easily 
appear trivial, sordid, or even gruesome. “ Isabel Dysart,” 
for example, grows out of the Burke and Hare case; “ Dr. 
Barrére,” the finest story in the collection, is the tragedy of 
a doctor who, to save a friend—the brother of the woman he 
loves—from the gallows, contrives to supply him when in 
prison with poison, and then—a reprieve comes! The story 
that gives its name to the collection is in altogether a lighter 
vein, and yet it is one that few mothers will read with dry 
eyes.—In Sea-Urchins we have fifteen seafaring stories, in 
which Mr. W. W. Jacobs has not eclipsed his inimitable 








* (1.) Sielanka: a Forest Picture; and other Stories, By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Authorised Unabridged Translation from the Potish, by Jeremiah Curtin. 
London: J, M. Dent and Co ——(2.) That Little Cutty, and other Stories. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. London: Moscmillan and Co.—(3.) Sea-Urchins. By W. W. 
Jac Lendon: Lawrence and Ballen.—(4) The Mess-Deck. By W. F. 


Shannon. London: Lawrence and Bullen, —(5.) From the East unto the West. 
By Jane Barlow. London: Methuen and Co.—(6.) Some Persons Unknown. 
By E. W. Hornung. London: Cassell and Co.—(7.) Afterwards, and other 


Stories. By [av Maclaren. London: Hodder and Stoughton.—(s.) Stories in 
Light and Shadow, By Bret Harte. London: C, A. Pearson.—“(9.) Slum 
Silhouettes: Stories of London Life. By J. Dodsworth Braystaw. London: 


Chatto and Windus.—(10,) From Seven Dials. By Edith Ostlere. London: 
Duckworth and Go.—(Ll.) Redman the Boatsteerer, and other Stories, 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


B 
Louis Becke, . 








Many Cargoes, but runs it very close. As to their 
diverting quality, we need only cite the testimony of a 
distinguished singer, who said to the present writer a few 
days ago, “It’s the only book that ever made me laugh 
just before a concert.” What Mr. Jacobs has done for the 
mariners of the coasting trade, Mr. W. F. Shannon in The 
Mess-Deck has done for the “ A.B.” and the “ P.O.” of the 
Royal Navy. But these delightful sketches of bluejackets 
and marines strike at times a far deeper note, as in the 
history of the reformation of the Captain’s coxswain, whick 
looks at the outset like unmitigated farce, and ends by 
giving you a strange serrement du ceur; or in the ridiculous 
rivalry, with its heroic sequel, of Jimmy Twelves and the 
red marine for the hand of the young lady called Anemone. 
For pure comedy Jimmy Twelves’s scheme for baffling the 
experimentalising Captain in “Bare Navy,” and the “ Ad- 
ventnre of the Leading Hands,” need not fear comparison 
with Mr. Kipling’s Soldiers Three. This little book, in fine, 
deserves to be “crowned” by the Navy League for its 
spirited portrait of the modern bluejacket, not extenuating 
his faults, but rendering justice to his pluck, his loyalty, 
and his chivalry. 





Miss Barlow has given unmistakable evidence in From the 
East unto the West that she is not content to be regarded as 
an Irish idyllist and nothing more. In the first half of her 
new volume the scene is twice laid in Arabia, once in Turkey, 
once in Greece, once in “ Dendringia”—a region which lies 
between Ruritania and the realm of Prince Otto—and in 
nearly every instance all the dramatis personz are natives of 
the country. From this self-imposed ordeal of versatility 
Miss Barlow emerges with more than credit. Her Eastern 
idylls are not a mere tour de force. There is “atmosphere” 
as well as character-drawing in “The Evil Abenooyahs,” a 
tragi-comedy of the Arabian marriage-market—a theme 
which would naturally commend itself toa student of Irish 
peasant life—and “The Mockers of the Shallow Waters” is 
one of those ghost-stories enacted by daylight, and on that very 
account far more impressive than the ordinary kind,—witness 
Victor Hugo’s “ Les Djinns,” which describes the passage in 
blazing noontide of the demons of the air. “ A Caprice of 
Queen Pippa” is a charming excursion into the fantastic ; 
while the Irish stories which complete the volume 
are not only as characteristic as ever, but are written 
for the most part in major keys and lively measures. 
Some Persons Unknown, the title of Mr. E. W. Hornung’s 
volume, is in respect of one of his stories a misnomer, seeing 
that “A Literary Coincidence” contains a charming and 
unmistakable portrait of a well-known author, whose removal 
last year deprived the literary world of one of its most 
loveable, genial, and magnanimous figures. Of the remaining 
ten stories and sketches which complete the book perhaps 
the best is ‘“‘ Kenyon’s Innings,” a very touching study in 
boyish hero-worship. In about half-a-dozen cases the scene 
is laid in Australia, and the dramatic and tragic aspects of 
Colonial life are treated by Mr. Hornung with that happy 
union of vigour and sympathy which has stood him in such 
good stead in his earlier novels. 





Charm and pathos are not wanted in “Ian Maclaren's” 
new volume, Afterwards, but we could wish that his 
appeal to the tears of his readers had been less frequently 
founded on the deathbed motive, or that his exemplars 
of charity and magnanimity were of a more normal 
and convincing type. Thus in “The Right Hand of 
Samuel Dodson” we have a very pretty story of an old 
Liverpool merchant who, having fairly earned the character 
of a thorough-going skinflint up to the age of seventy, 
devotes the last twelvemonth of his existence to anony- 
mous benevolence on a lavish scale; taking at the same 
time elaborate precautions to throw every one off the scent 
and justify the popular opinion of his character. The 
unselfishness of the husband in “An Impossible Man,” 
and of the wife in the touching story which gives its 
name to the collection, is not less amazing. But we are not 
concerned with abnormal virtue alone in these stories. There 
is an element of caricature in the portrait of the Elder who 
contrives to estrange a minister from his betrothed in “ The 
Minister of Bede’s,” and ‘Ian Maclaren’s” denunciation of 
religious snobbery is not rendered any the more effective by 
such cheap methods of satire as the calling a hussar evangelist 





“Captain Footy],” or a preaching Peer “ Lord Danderhead.” 
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The sketch, “An Evangelist,” is little more than “Ian Mac- 
faren’s” answer to his critics, literary and theological, cast in 
a dramatic form, and betrays unexpected sensitiveness in so 
genial.a writer. The scene of several of the stories is laid in 
Liverpool, and the Lancashire folk of “Ian Maclaren” are 
mot as attractive as the dwellers in Drumtochty. At the risk 
of being treated like the reviewer in “The Evangelist,” we 
are bound to protest against the nomenclature of the young 
couple befriended by the crypto-philanthropist—“ Queenie ” 
and “ Bert ”—and against “ Queenie’s” habit of addressing 
“Bert” in moments of expansion as “ Hubbie.” 


Mr. Bret Harte’s Stories in Light and Shadow are pleasant 
reading, but they suffer from inevitable comparisons with the 
‘writer's earlier achievements. The tale of the Alsatian officer 
who passed himself off as a German in Germany to gain 
information for the French Intelligence Department is in- 
geniously conceived, and there is a good deal of Bret Harte’s 
old charm in the sketch of the impulsive Californian 
Spaniard who rashly married a Bostonian blue-stocking, 
and perished along with his only child in an earthquake. 
‘Bat the earthquake was certainly preferable to the lady 
with an interest in Aztec antiquities ——The conviction of 
the author of Slum Silhouettes that there is “much, very 
much, that is truly admirable in the lives of the lowliest ” 
lends an unexpected cheerfulness to his sketches of East- 
End life-——Miss Ostlere’s standpoint in From Seven Dials is 
more akin to that of the author of Liza of Lambeth. Bothare 
prodigal in their use of the Whitechapel dialect, but Miss 
‘Ostlere is by far the more realistic in the matter of oaths, 
strong language, and personal violence. Her sketches, indeed, 
are made up in equal parts of unnecessary squalor and un- 
convincing sentimentality. Thus the husband in “ Smithers’ 
Wife” is transformed from a savage wife-beater into a 
domestic character such as Mr. Albert Chevalier delights to 
depict, while a similar conversion is effected in the trucalent 
young Amazon whose battle-royal with another young 
“ Hooliganess” is related with nauseating profusion of detail. 
As for the dialogue, the conscientious and continual repro- 
duction of the hideous lingo of the East End grows extremely 
wearisome in the long-run. Greater artists than Miss Ostlere 
or Mr. Brayshaw have realised this danger, and, in dealing 
with such subjects, have reduced their dialogue to a minimum. 
Insight into the lives of the poor does not depend on the 
phonetic accuracy with which their speech is reported, and 
pages and pages of this sort of conversation: “ Yer don’t 
mean ter s'y as ’ow yew've left it dahn there fer the cats to 
tike ’—are a]most as hard reading as the worst excesses of Mr. 

Crockett. But our chief ground of complaint against Miss 
Ostlere is that the brutalities of her narrative are generally 
irrelevant. This is what differentiates her studies from 
Mr. Louis Becke’s Rodman the Boatsteerer, a further collection 
ef South Sea stories and sketches. For here the tragedy and 
eavagery, painful as they often are, have at least the quality 
of inevitableness. They spring logically from the environ- 
ment, from the temper, training, and antecedents of the 
dramatis persone. Vengeance looms large in these chapters, 


LTT 
book are to be found in the borders round the pages. Some of 
these are full of fancy and spirit. The design of the Hamelin town 
bells ringing, with the scared owls flying out of the belfries ig 
quite delightful. Indeed, it might be described asa Canto Fermo of 
bells with a counterpoint of owls. Another excellent design ig 
one made up of the bats, newts, toads, moles, and rats, and other 
fearful wild-fowl upon which the piper says he can exercise hig 
skill. Altogether the book produces a pleasant effect of unity, 
There is plenty of variety, but there is also the effect of a whole, 
Collectors of beautiful books are likely to value it greatly. 


Rex Regum: a Painter's Study of the Likeness of Christ. By 
Sir Wyke Bayliss. (Bell and Sons. 6s.)—This book is an ampli- 
fication of an article the author contributed to the Magazine of 
Art, and which was noticed in these columns. The object of the 
book is to prove that the traditional face of our Lord goes back 
to the earlier times, and that no period of the Christian era was 
without it. The whole argument really may be said to rest on 
some glass patere found in the catacombs. These patere have 
sometimes engraved on them the likeness as we know it, 
Tertullian, writing in the second century, is said to refer to these, 
This would place the likeness very far back. Another point is 
that portraiture was common over the Roman world at the time 
of our Lord. Josephus mentions how the portraits of Mariamna 
and her brother were painted in Syria and sent to Anthony in 
Egypt. There is a want of preciseness of statement in the book 
which often makes it difficult to follow the chain of facts. It 
does not therefore follow that the deductions are incorrect, but 
the author would have been more convincing if he had been more 
definite in his statements. 

It is with great pleasure that we notice the excellent Catalogue 
of the Art Gallery of the City of Birmingham. This catalogue has 
more than eighty pages, contains over two hundred and fifty 
entries, has two well-executed views of the galleries, and in it 
the more important painters and pictures are described adequately 
and intelligently. All this is to be bought for one penny, and 
the catalogue is produced at no loss to the Gallery. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the South Kensington Museum and the National 
Gallery will imitate so good an example. The official catalogue - 
of the latter, which is exceedingly dry and uninforming, might 
well be supplemented by a penny one like this excellent example 
from Birmingham. 


Pippa Passes, (Duckworth and Co. 5s.)—This is a very nicely 
printed edition of Browning’s poem, with illustrations by Mr. 
Leslie Brooke. The artist has not encumbered the pages with 
a jungle of patterns like so many modern illustrators, but has 
contented himself with a few graceful full-page illustrations. 


The Singers. Longfellow’s poem, with Etchings by Arthur 
Robertson. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Robertson knows 
how to use the etching line and to make it give forth its 
characteristic quality. This. quality is best seen in the two 
illustrations of the interior of classic churches. The composi- 
tion, too, of the first of these is excellent. 


Lectures on the National Gallery. By J.P. Richter. (Longmans 
and Co. 93.)—Dr. Richter is somewhat of a “minute philo- 
sopher.” In these lectures it is hardly art he discusses, but 
the science of the identification of pictures by small and hitherto 
overlooked facts. The research required for such work is great 
and the result useful, even if we are asked to believe that no 





but Mr. Becke is happily less prodigal of borrors than in By | 
Reef and Palm, romantic and chivalrous actions are not | 
wanting, and several of the stories have positively happy | 
endings. The miraculous escape of the half-caste girl from a | 
raid of Peruvian slavers on the Ellice islands—one of the | 
most thrilling tales in the volume—is apparently founded on | 
fact, but wherever the scene is laid and whatever the race of 
the characters engaged, Mr. Becke’s intimate local knowledge 
fends his sketches an air of reality that never fails to rivet 
the attention of his reader. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS, 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. (£7 7s.)—In a prospectus Mr. 
Kiarry Quilter says that this book is “ designed, drawn, and pub- 
lished by Harry Quilter, M.A., and written and ornamented by 
Mary Quilter.” Moreover, he claims that the work is unique 
among modern books, inasmuch as it is written and not printed, 
the writing being produced in facsimile with the illustrations. 





Gertainly the wealth of invention lavished on these pages is great, 
though the number of hours devoted to the work, of which we are 
wld in the prospectus, seems immaterial The best things in the 





"less excellent, are vigorous realisations of types such as the street 





work by Cimabue exists except a much-restored mosaic. In 
this case we are tempted to wonder how the critic formed his 
standard test by which he finds all the works ascribed to this 
painter spurious. The opening sentence of this book—from 
which we differ entirely—gives the attitude of mind of Dr. 
Richter towards his subject in these lectures. He says :—‘ The 
end and object of public museums and galleries is not so much 
entertainment as instruction.” It is, indeed, the death of art 
when pictures are regarded as puzzles for professors, and not 
as joys for the whole world. 


Mr. Malcolm Bell's Sir Edward Burne-Jones: a Record and 
Review (Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d.), has been reprinted in a handy 
form, and with the information brought down to the painter’s 
death last spring. The volume is embellished with numerous 
illustrations, and is full of interesting matter and appreciative 
criticism. 

London Types. By W. Nicholson. With Quatorzains by 
W.E. Henley. (William Heinemann. 5s.)—In this collection 
Mr. Nicholson again shows his amazing power of abstracting 
form and colour. Out of opposing masses of black and white of 
apparently the most clumsy shape emerges form of the most con- 
vincing, and often beautiful, description. It seems strange that 
the face of the lady in “ Rotten Row” should result from such 
uncompromising means of expression. Less unexpected, but not 
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hawker, the bus-driver, and the newspaper boy. This last is 
a work equally good in characterisation, line, and mass. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Nicholson will continue to do work of 
this kind, which so perfectly suits his very remarkable powers. 
Mr. Henley’s verses are well suited to the pictures, though they 
do not quite reach a quality almost of grandeur which some one 
or two of the designs attain to. Notably the newsboy, and the 
head of the lady already mentioned. 

The Royal Academy, its Uses and Abuses. By W. J. Laidlay. | 
(Simpkin and Marshall. 1s.)—Mr. Laidlay bringsa heavy indictment | 
against the Academy, which he proceeds to support by the cita- 
tion of innumerable authorities, through some two hundred pages. | 
With his general conclusions most unprejudiced persons must | 
agree. Who can seriously believe that the schools are good when | 
the system necessitates the change of the teacher once a month, | 
the defence of the Academy apparently being that teaching does | 
not matter? Ifa student is clever he teaches himself in spite of | 
the conflicting instruction he receives monthly; if he is stupid 
no teaching will be of avail. On this matter educational authori- 
ties generally, like Mrs. Gamp, “thinks different.” Mr. Laidlay | 
brings a great many charges of bad administration and | 
favouritism. Such charges, of course, cannot be proved eutside 
a Court of Law. But after all the worst and most damning | 
criticism possible to bring against the Academy is its yearly | 
exhibition. Not that there are not plenty of good pictures to be 
found there. But the hideous jostling together of good and bad, 
valgar illustrations and works of art treated as equals, shows 
that the Academy think of making a popular show first, and 
en artistic exhibition after. Mr. Laidlay justly observes that 
one of the most pressing reforms might be carried out by a 
stroke of the Academic pen. The Academicians are never tired 
of exclaiming against the quantities of pictures submitted to 
them, and of the impossibility of dealing fairly with twelve or 





fourteen thousand pictures. Why is not the number which every 
artist is allowed to send in, reduced from eight to two? Mr. | 
Laidlay would tell us that the Academicians fear that a corre- 
sponding reduction might be forced upon them also. Throughout 
this book Mr. Laidlay shows a keen and earnest desire that a ! 
truly National Art Academy should exist, but we cannot help 
thinking that he has pushed his zeal a little too far. His case | 
was 80 strong that he used not have almost accused the Academy 
ef being a secret society for the stifling of all art except 
their own. And is it not inconsistent to accuse this body first 
ef undue commercialism, and then of losing the American 
market? Mr. Laidlay proposes a scheme of reform which is inter- 
esting. He wishes the Academy tobe merely an executive body 
for conducting schools and exhibitions. He would reduce the 
aumber of members to fifteen or twenty,—just enough to carry 
out these duties. He thiuks,and with great show of reason, that 
ifthe number of prominent outsiders were much larger than at 
present, the abuses of the Academic body would receive a check 
got experienced at present. 

Mr. E. T. Cook has compiled an excellent Popular Handbook to 
the Tate Gallery (Macmillan and Co., 5s.) It is a good deal more 
than an annotated catalogue, for the biographies and criticisms 
are well done, and while being popular, are full of insight and 
appreciation. 

The Peasant Art Society, 8 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, send us 
two portfolios of drawings, The Song of the Sower and Our Daily 
Bread, by Godfrey Blount. Both show that the artist has been 
deeply impressed by Blake. This influence is not quite so strong 
in Our Daily Bread as in the other, and we like it better for being 
more original. The colour design of the sprouting blades of corn 
with the little genii is charming, and so is the design of the 
harvest. The spirit in which these decorative drawings are carried 
out is thoroughly artistic. 

The Salon, 1898. (Goupil. £2 12s. 6d.)—This is a splendidly 
illustrated record of last summer’s exhibition in Paris, with a 
description of the pictures translated from the French of M. 
Proust. On turning these pages we feel that with a few excep- 
tions the horrors of the Salon quite equal those of the Academy. 

Sacred Art. (Cassell and Co. 93.)—The two hundred illustra- 
tions of this book treat of Bible story from Genesis to Revelation. 
The pictures reproduced are modern, and the net has been thrown 
very wide. But many good things finda place in the volume. 
It is interesting to see Martin’s work reappearing. He certainly 
had a romantic imagination and the power of making things look 
endless. Architecture is his strong point; people and vegetation 
when treated so cosmicly have a tendency to become absurd. 


The Memorials of an Kighteenth-Century Painter (James North- 
cote). By Stephen Gwynn. (Fisher Unwin. 12s.)—Mr. Gwynn 
says truly that Northcote was a link with the past. He was the 
pupil and friend of Sir Joshua, and lived to exhibit with Turner. 


| you about this picture?” 





He heard Johnson exert his whole conversational powers when 


talking with Burke, and yet lived on to within the memory of old 
men still alive. The work before us has never before been 
printed, and consists of an unfinished autobiography, to which 
Northcote added reminiscences of Reynolds, and, finally, stray 
notes of interesting occurrences. In addition, Mr. Gwynn has 
supplemented the painter’s somewhat fragmentary writing by 
extracts from Hazlitt’s “‘ Conversations” with Northcote, as well 
as by explanations of his own. Reynolds took the young 
Northcote into his house as a pupil and assistant, making 
him copy his pictures, and sit for the draperies of his 
portraits. But of direct teaching he seems to have got 
but little. It was at this time that the young man 
heard Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke discourse at Reynolds's 
table. It was these illustrious men who witnessed Sir Joshua’s 
macaw fly at the portrait, painted by Northcote, of the housemaid 
it disliked. This bird whose antics were watched by such an 
illustrious company is doubtless the macaw that may still be seen 
in the beautiful portrait group of Lady Cockburn and her 
children in the National Gallery. When Northcote had made a 
little money he set out for Italy. This part of the book is some- 
what disappointing, though the artist’s description of his passage 
of the Mont Cenis is characteristic. In imitation of the Veturino, 
Northcote pulled a nightcap over his eyes, “ concluding there 
must be some good reason for so doing.” At the top of the pass 
his hat blew off, then the nightcap was raised, but instantly 
lowered when the hat was found. “ By this means I saw nothing 
of the mountain,” is the remark of the eighteenth-century painter’s 
first sight of the Alps. At Turin Northcote made acquaintance 
with a Florentine nobleman who had lately returned disappointed 
from England. Thither he had gone to see the trial of the 
Duchess of Kingston, but as the ceremony did not end witha 
beheading, he considered himself defrauded. Paris a few years 
later would, no doubt, have suited his particular taste better 
than London. Northcote liked disparaging Reynolds, but allowed 
no one else to do so. He pays a tribute to his generosity to 
those who were unfortunate, as well as to his genius as a 
painter. Mr. Gwynn points out that it was Reynolds who first 
made Mr. Whistler’s famous epigram. Lord Holiand, indignant 
at the price asked for his portrait, exclaimed: “ How long were 
Sir Joshua quickly replied: “ All my 
life.” This volume contains a long list drawn up by Northcote 
of his pictures, which will be of use to experts. Mr. Gwynn 
must be congratulated on having made a very readable book 
out of these memorials of an eighteenth-century painter. 

The Nature Poems of George Meredith. (Constableand Co, 52s 6d. 
net.)—The feature of this volume is the work of Mr. William Hyde, 
who has illustrated the poems. Mr. Hyde has undoubtedly a fine 
feeling for romantic landscape, and is especially interesting when 
he puts the whole drama of the picture into the sky. The two 
last of the three photogravures suggested by the poom “ The 
South-Wester” are quite admirable. Not only is there complete 
sympathy with the sky, but the artist shows both power of repre- 
sentation and mastery over pictorial composition. The picture 
facing p. 26 vividly realises a great pageant of stormy sunset. 
The like effect (p. 23) is not so good; the composition is hardly 
intelligible; colour seems wanted forits explanation. Totally 
different, though fine, results are attained in the picture of 
twilight (p. 40) and in the nocturne (p. 59). In this last the 
starry sky is most beautiful. 

The Later Work of Titian. By Claude Phillips. “The Port- 
folio Series.” (Seeley and Co. 9s. net.)—This sequel is worthy 
of the first part, and the two together, which are now issued 
in one volume, make a most valuable work. Any one who is 
interested in art cannot fail to enjoy this masterly contribution 
to the literature of Venetian painting. Too often those who 
write about Renaissance painters forget the pictures. Either 
they make excursions into Italian history, or else they build 
psychological palaces on the insecure foundation of glimpses of 
the painter's character, real or imaginary, in his pictures. But 
Mr. Phillips does not work in this way; he takes the pictures and 
assigns them either to years or periods, according to the available 
information. Having, then, arranged the works as far as possible 
according to their dates, he sets out to note the changes in style 
and the variations in aim of the artist. The life-work of Titian 
the author divides into three periods. The early period was 
one in which the poetic impulse, largely due to the influence 
of Giorgione, dominated. This period contained such works as 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” and the “ Sacred and Profane Love.” 
As the artist matured, the poetry faded into the light of common 
day. Although the skill of the hand increased, the visiou became 
more complacent, more influenced by the gorgeousness of the 
world. This second period is characterised by the splendid 
portraits of men—Arebino, Charles V., and the Duke of Urbino 

and the Venus of the Tribune, more Venetian lady than 


goddess. But this wonderful man, who left unfiaished a master- 
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piece at the age of ninety-nine, was destined to close his career 
by a return to the poctry of his youth. The poetry is as much 
changed as is the method of painting, but it is there. Illustra- 
tions on almost every page greatly add to the pleasure of reading 
this book; these are well produced, both those done by ordinary 
process and also the photogravures. There is only one thing we 
should have liked added, and that is a list of Titian’s works ; but 
perhaps Mr. Phillips will give us this on some other occasion. 

English Contemporary Art. Translated from the French of 
Robert de la Sizeranne by H. M. Poynter. (Constable and Co. 12s.) 
—To see ourselves as others see us is proverbially interesting. In 
the present case the reader will not be disappointed, for M. de la 
Sizeranne is an accomplished critic and has a wide knowledge of 
English painting, about which he writes. This critic’s inquiry 
results in the verdict that while there are painters in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and the United States, 
there is in England a distinctive school of painting. All the 
other countries are influenced by French art. England at the 
present time alone has an independent school. The author, of 
course, points out that of late years many young English 
painters have studied in France and have adopted French ways. 
But apart and uninfluenced, a separate style exists. M. de la 
Sizeranne traces to the pre-Raphaelite movement all that is 
most characteristic in contemporary art. And itis Madox Brown 
that he looks upon as the inepirer of this movement. Two forces 
are said to be at the bottom of English art,—mysticism and 
anecdotes; Watts and Millais. What seems to strike the 
French critic so strongly is our intense desire to influence men’s 
minds and morals by painting. It seems quite a surprise to the 
author to find painters like Mr. Watts devoting their lives, not 
to the creation of pure beauty, but to the representation by 
symbolic art of such themes as Love and Death. M. de la 
Sizeranne acknowledges that when he came to England he 
believed that abstract ideas were now impossible in painting, 
but admits that a visit to South Kensington changed his mind. 
The sight of “ Love and Death” and “ Love and Life” altered the 
opinion before firmly held. In this book, beside general studies, 
there are separate criticisms of Watts, Holman Hunt, Leighton, 
Millais, Burne-Jones, Tadema, and Herkomer. Why these two 
last are included is not very clear. In conclusion, M. de la 
Sizeranne strongly urges French artists to beware of English 
art, and especially of art with a purpose, which, he says, crushes 
esthetic pleasure. He says: “ By following other paths you may 
be lost in the demesne of estheticism ; following this one you 
leave it entirely.” Would he consider Millet and Puvis de 
Chavannes outside this demesne, we wonder? His last words are: 
“The English painters are great charmers; let us admire them, 
but let us not follow them.” 


Sketches and Cartoons. By Charles Dana Gibson. (John Lane. 
20s.)—This book, which is the third in a series of Mr. Gibson’s 
collected pictures, is full of interest and, within certain limits, of 
variety. He is peculiarly happy in his renderings of the quality 
of artificial light. One good example of this is “ A Love Song,’ 
and another is the illustration to Mr. Harding Davis’s “ Soldiers 
of Fortune,” “'They don’t even know Tommy Atkins,” in which 
the soft black of the men’s evening clothes and the womens 
white dresses are skilfully treated. In “The Lass that Loved a 
Sailor” there is a pathetic figure of an elderly woman standing 
on the sea-shore, and in the corner of the page is a miniature of a 
man in the naval uniform of about thirty years ago. ‘‘ When you 
are Bored,’ a picture of an ill-matched dinner-party, will 
probably appeal to a good many people. Mr. Gibson is at his 
best when his figures are at rest or in slow movement, and his 
work loses some of its pleasing qualities when he attempts violent 
action. He has command of his medium, and knows how to use 
seemingly simple lines with startling effect. The drawings are 
well reproduced, and altogether this book is a satisfactory one. 





Wild Animals in Cavtivity : Reminiscences and Anecdotes. By 
A. D. Bartlett. Compiled and edited by Edward Bartlett, F.Z.S. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—The late Superintendent of the 
**Zoo” has already found his biographer in Frank Buckland, who, 
it must be owned, wrote the accounts of many of the incidents 
revived in this volume in a much more interesting form than 
that in which they now appear, mixed, as they are with scraps of 
unconnected generalisation on various birds and beasts which 
passed through Bartlett’s hands in his long service at the ‘‘ Zoo.” 
The compiler cannot be blamed for the disconnected form in 
which the matter appears; for the clever old manager of the 
Gardens held anything but a ready pen, and his records of his 
observations became short and meagre when committed to 
paper. But although he began life in a generation when 
the modern treatment of natural history had not taken shape, 





ee | 
he was not so ill-equipped as these papers represent him, 
His experiments on the interbreeding of the wild cattle, buffaloeg 
and bisons, and conclusions on the origin of domestic Speciog 
were valuable, and formed the subject of a paper of great in. 
terest which is omitted from the book. Instead, we find under 
the important heading “ Bovine Animals” one page and nine 
lines, showing how a gayal was brought into this country in 1844 
lived two years, and when dead was not purchased by the British 
Museum for a skeleton. The best of the fragments, we cannot 
call them chapters, are those on the affinities of wolves, dogs, 
foxes, and jackals (p. 37), and on hybridisation among birds, 
The directions for feeding various birds and beasts given at the 
end of the volume will be useful to those who desire to keep 
exotic pets. His readiness in expedients in improvising means to 
induce animals to do what they were required to do without 
being aware of the trick is illustrated by one or two fresh anec. 
dotes. But in general the notes seem to have been commence@ 
under the impression that the writer had a brilliant idea tg 
develop, and end in recording little. See, for instance, the 
chapter headed “‘ Eagles and Falcons,” which closes in two pages 
and a half, but contains no single fact about any eagle cr falcon, 
It consists of general remarks on the confidence which wild 
animals in captivity sometimes exhibit towards man, rambles op 
to Dr. Livingstone and the lion, and concludes with remarks on 
the painless character of death by snake-bite. 


The Novels of Jane Austen. Illustrated by C. E. and H. yw, 
Brock. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 10 vols. (J. M. Dent and Co, 
25s. net.) Comparisons are odious, and the public may be allowed 
to enjoy this elegant edition of Miss Austen without comparing 
it with other recent reprints. The binding and get up of the 
issue kas been arranged with such care that the contemporary 
adjective of “elegant ” used above is the only one which can be em- 
ployed with exact appropriateness. “ Pretty” is too commonplace; 
“dainty” has been worn to such a thread by drapers, booksellers, 
and the vendors of Christmas presents, that the word is no longer 
fit to be used to describe even the covers of the books of go nice a 
student of language as Miss Austen. “ Elegant” is the very 
phrase for these well-printed volumes, in their tinted linen 
wrappers. Mr. Brimley Johnson in his introduction quotes 
passages from Miss Austen’s letters which show her pen to have 
been as lively a weapon in correspondence as in fiction. The 
whole ten volumes would make a delightful present,—if one could 
be sure beforehand that the intended recipient was a faithful 
reader of theze truly immortal books. 


Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Vol. IX. of the 
“ Biographical Edition.” (6s )—The Rose and the Ring. By W.M. 
Thackeray. (2s. 6d.)—Mrs, Perkins’s Ball. By M. A. Titmarsh. 
(7s. 6d. All Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The separate reprints of The 
Rose and the Ring and of Mrs. Perkins’s Ball add immensely to the 
debt which all lovers of Thackeray owe to Messrs. Smith and Elder 
for the publication of the “ Biographical Edition.” The Christmas 
Books—ineluding the two named above—form the last published 
volume of the “ Biographical Edition,” and of course that de- 
lightful reprint would have been very incomplete without 
them. Still, itis impossible not to welcome the appearance of 
the well-loved books of one’s childhood in the actual form and 
shape in which one pored over them so long. An added plea- 
sure in Mrs. Perkins’s Ball is given by the coloured illustrations, 
for that exuberant personage, The Mulligan, loses much when 
reduced to plain black and white. Again, one wants the repro- 
duction of the square, wide page of the old Mose and the Ring to 
be able to read in comfort the inimitable rhymed headlines which 
stand above every page,—“ Ah, I fear King Valoroso, That your 
conduct is but so so”; “ How the Monarch ruled his nation. 
Gcuifanuff, and what her Station”; “ Hasten, Rescue, Giglio 
run! for, Else our poor Rosalba’s done for.” These are a few of 
these delightful couplets, picked at random from different parts 
of the book. It is gratifying to observe that in spite of the 
yearly flood of Christmas books, The Rose and the Ring still remains 
a prime favourite with the children themselves, and a reading 
from its classic pages is as often loudly demanded “after tea” 
in 1898 as it was in the fifties and sixties. 


Dreyfus? Esterhazy? by George Barlow (Simpkin, Mar 
shall, and Co., 10s. 6d.), is a large book. It takes some 
time to read, but it is well worth reading. Mr. Barlow 
goes through the whole “conspiracy of silence,” and shows us 
how the Church, the Army, and the Law, have conspired to keep 
this “organised silence,” fortune assisting with a rops, @ razor, 
and a wild African. He tries to make his reader breathe the 
present atmosphere of Paris, and this can only be done by 
digressions, aud by the narration of many incidents bearing 
indirectly on the case. Mr. Barlow is not unfair to France. Even 
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in Paris he finds enough righteous men to save the city. Just 
now, when the Catholic Church in France is cutting a poor 
figure, the letter of a French priest quoted in this book should 
bo read to her honour. The iniquity of the condemnations of 
Dreyfus and Picquart is amply proved to the reader, but what 
is perhaps more important is the terrible picture Mr. Barlow 
gives of the moral condition of the country, whose governors—to 
make the best possible case for them —“ in trying to save France” 
qould “ destroy the conscience of France.” 


Golf. By Garden G. Smith. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—This is 
a reprint from the “Encyclopedia of Sport.” It will not be for 
want of teachers if the public does not become expert. Mr. G. G. 
Sinith is practical and clear, and emphasises one or two points in 
a particularly useful way, the difference, e.g., between the 
“cricket grip” and the “proper grip” of the club. And all 
through the book there are hints which will be found serviceable 
Here is one. “If the ground bo at all hard and there are no 
hazards intervening, it is always ketter to play an approach by 
running the ball up with a straight-faced club, such as a cleek 
or putter - the ball is much more likely to be deflected from 
its course on alighting [when it has been lofted] than when it 
runs along the ground.”———Along with this may be mentioned 
alittle pamphlet of really good golf verse, A Foursome at Rye, 
by John Somerville (J. L Deacon, Rye). Here is an account of 
how prehistoric man first played the game 


** One day where rabbits abounded, 
He strolled the primeval sernb, 
Strack a pebble, water-ronnded, 
With the knob of a knotted club: 
Then the Gods who watch from heaven 
oked down on Man forlorn: 
To his vacant brain was given 
The idea of Go!f new born. 


Fair Language stept from her hiding 
In an amnnsh of his brain, 

And grafted on guttural chiding 
The gift of Speech made plain ; 

Man spoke with an intonation 

He had never used of yore,— 

The slogan of civilisation, 

The strident sry of ‘Fore’!” 
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CELLULAR SHIKTS, 
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QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
h for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Herd-Mostress, Miss BE. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb, Hizhest references. 





I AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
A (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 


acquired, 
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UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
ing Sides. PEOIAL ARMY and NAVY QLASSES. This year’s 
waccesses include the Senior Classical yey and the Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, a 
Science Scholarship and Classical Exhibition, three Woolwich Entrances 
(12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London 
University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to £75 a 
year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


S* GEORGES SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 


A School for 100 Borrders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air. Fees, £50-£60, Reduction made to the Clergy. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 
Overlooking the Sea.—Principal: J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 
thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys is known at all the large Public 














RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 
B.A. Oambridge, wishes to REVEIVE a THIRD PUPIL to prepare for 
Oxford er Cambridge. Individual attention; pleasant country life; many 
opportunities afforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Address, Anstey 
Loge, Alton, Hants, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON—FACULTIES of 

ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE The SECOND TERM wil BFGIN 

on TUESDAY, January 10th, For Syliabas, apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, 
M.A., Secretary. 
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HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


The College owns and farms for the ins 
Estate of 1,800 acres. i SN At OR eatOn fing Beaside 
Prospectus and full information from the DIRECTO: addre. 
from 11 Pall Mail, S.W. (opposite the Athenssam Olab), B at above address, or 


~ ha , 
E* YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit a” 
Kugineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the “olonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State Will off 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept, 
Indian State Railways,—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College.” 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and Amenican 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
under qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the 
best part of the city near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), Very carefnl 
supervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for, 
Excellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, 
which is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.5. 
a Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 














HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 

Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mra. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton. 


ULGRAVE CASTLE, WHITBY. 


Reverend The MARQUIS of NORMANBY has fouror five VACANCIES after 
Christmas in his Preparatory School for BOYS at Mulgrave. No extras; in- 
clusive terms, 220 guineas.—Address as above, 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
wew. Kxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in honse of English lady. Great advantages for langnages, music, 
inting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
nstruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptional references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will bb AWARDED 

by EXAMINATION, beginning MARCH 21st. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Edneation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Col!., Cambridge). 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds, References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 
Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations. Valuxble Scholarships and Exhibitions, NEXT 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive fee, 
55 guineas. —L. E. NORTON, M.A, Head-Master. 


LIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BRISTOL, 


SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of age PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A. O. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 


RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


HEAD-MASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and must have had Experi- 
ence in a Secondary School. Minimum Salary, £350, with prospect of increases 
according to the succers of the School. 

Ardrossan being a health resort on the Ayrshire coast, and a most desirable 
place of residence, it is expected that the Academy (which is to be enlarged im- 
modiately) will offer attractions to parents at a distance, and that the Head- 
Master may, if he desires to have Boarders, thereby increase his Emoluments, 

Duties to begin immediately after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to be lodged with JAMES COOK, Esq., Olerk to the School 
Board, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, along with eight printed copies of testimonials, by 
February 15h, 1890. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liu1Tep, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—The School Course inclures the subjects of a High Schoo! curriculum, Natural 
Beience (with Laboratory work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Fxercises. Fees, four to six guineas a term. Prospectuses, &c., 
can be obtained from the Se:retary. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 17th, 1899, Private 
emnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding Hou-e (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the SchoolL—T. H. RUSSELL, Secre- 
tary, 18 Newball Street, Birmingham. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
GENOY.—English and Foreign GOVERNESSK* and VISITING 
intreduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
ATIONAL HOMES’ recommended, HOLIDAY evgegemente required 
recommended, AY engagements required,— 

iat Street, W. sie ” 












































Seeley, f.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esq., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau.: 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field, Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JsaNUARY 20th, Excellent health record. Kleven Open Scholar. 
ships and Exhibitions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY 
CLASS free; successes last June, Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. Fine historic surroundings, — Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST and EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
SPRING TERM COMMHNOKS TUESDAY, January 17th, 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Ca mbridge).—For particulars, apply to the SEORKETARY. 


ALIS BURY 8S CHOOL, 


FOUR CHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in 
JANUARY, 1899. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


OSCOMBE CHINE, BOURNEMOUTH.— SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Good Professors; thoroughly 
qualified Foreign and English Resident Governesses. In-ioor gymnasium, 
tennis, bathing, cycling, games; playing field. Bracing; large and airy house, 
close to sea. Sanitary certificate ; highly r d. Ref given and 
required.—Mrs. BURT and Miss RUST, Helsington Towers. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and hea'thy sitnation. South aspet. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. fcholarships. Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Head-Ma-ter: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buildings of the 

School have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excellent new 

Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boarders, will be opened ip 

a, flaca may now be made, 1899 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
R. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late 

Junior Student of Chri-t Church, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoake 

School), PREPARKS PRIVATE PUPILS forthe Universities or Public Schools, 
—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.MS. ‘BRITANNIA.’ jn own grounds of 

seven acres, On hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appvintweats. 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scho arsbip and Naval 

Ciasses. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and preseut pupils.—C, J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Oantab. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rev. F. DB. 
WESTCOTT, Chaplain to the Bishop of Durbam, and late Fellow of 
‘trinity College, Cambridge. SPKOCIAG OLASS for the ROYAL NAVY. 
NKXT TEXM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—Apply to HEAD. MASTER, Sher- 
borne School, Dorset. 


a 
HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on applicatwon 
to the SECRETARY. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPa RATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bors pas:ed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica 
and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700, Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 opened in Sentember last. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 
EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, EO. — The 
ANNUAL ADDRESS to the LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY will be 
delivered by Mr. FrEpERIC Harrison, on SUNDAY, January Ist, at 4 p.m. 
Admission free. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
gy d Scientific Instruction in 
+ % ractical an ien 
Established OY et See Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Agri ‘Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 


Land- Patron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


PRrrsipent— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
OommitTTxE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCLE (Chairman). 
PaicipaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Mouble First-Olass in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Double Fellow of | be gs Lag ce a ‘a 
spectus of College, Farm an rYs ships, Diplomas, &., 
ne DE apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 3lst, 1899. 


J OUNT VALE, YORK.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, specially 
adapted to those requiring individual care either in regard to health or 

Only twelve Boarders received. Highest references, Moderate 
MELHUISH, B.A., late Resident Tutor, Somerville College, 





gaucation. — 
Terms.—Miss 8s. 


Oxford. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
B CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Oliff. South aspect: overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess. 60, 30, 
‘and 100 guineas.—Mra, JAMES MAODONELL. 


gpstee> WORKING SCHOOL. 








FounpepD 1758, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

5,500 Children (of both sexes) have been trained. 
500 are now being intained and educated 
CHILDREN ARE RECEIVED FROM INFANOY 
To 11 years of age, and are retained until !4 or 15. 








Please Help the Fatherless Children, £3,000 Urgently Needed. 





SENIOR SOHOOL—Haverstock Hill, Maitlavd Park, N.W. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL—Alexandra Orphanage, Hornsey Rise, 
CONVALESCENT HOME—Haroid Road, Margate, 





Treasurer :— 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esgq., M.A., J.P., D.L. 
Bankers :— 
LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Loep., Prtnces Steeet, E.C, 
Secretary :—ALGERNON O. P. COOLE, M.A, 
OFFICES—73 OHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT~-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement ef Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
8. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. tak PRINCE or WALES, K.u. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq.,The Right Hon, 
W. E. H. LEOKY, M.P., D.O.L, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Varions Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are al!ow+d to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firrn Epirion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


WCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The BOARD REQUIRE TWO SCHOOL OORRESPONDENTS, One for the 
Division of Hackney, and One for the Division of Tower Ham'ets, Candidates 
cust be between 25 and 45 years of age, and must possess some experience of the 
work of Public Elementary schools and a knowledge of the Ac:s and Regula- 
tious relating thereto, and they must be prepared to devote the whole of their 
time to the duties of the office, which includes attendanc» at a large number of 
avening meetings. The salary will be at the rate of £250 per annum, rising by 
Annual increments of £12 103. to a maximum of £300, together with reasonable 
travelling expenses, 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of not more than three testimonials, 
to be forwarded, for the Hackney vacancy, to the AO (ING CORRESPONDENT, 
Divisional Offices, Homerton Terrace, Hackney, N.4.; and for the Tower 
Hamle's vacancy, to the AOTING OORRESPONDVENT. Divisional Offices, 
Harford Street, Mile End, E., on or before January 16th, 1899, marked outside 
“Ap licati for Corr Pp 1 tship.’’ 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the LUNDON and WHSTMINSTERK SANK, Limited, 
will be HELD at the Fiead Office of the Bank, No 41 LOLHBURY, in tke 
Vity of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th day of January next, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, for the following purposes :— 

L To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
Loss Account, and Balance Sheet for the Half-year ending the 3ist of December, 
1893, and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

*. To elect three Directors. Wiiliam Astle, E<q., Otto August Benecke, Esq., 

and Henry John Norman, Esq., retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 
, 3. To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. 
(of the firm of Messrs, Price, Waterhouse, and Oo.), and Alexander Young, Esq. 
(of the firm of Messre, Turqaand Youngs ard Oo.), being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

4. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary General 


Meetings of the Compan. 
7th December, 1898 ’ A. E. MANN, Secretary. 


The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to prepare for the Dividend 
—_ 2nd January next, and will be reopened on the 5h January. 
wih in oan registered in the Books of the Company on the 3lat December 
Shar entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of 
res then standing in their respective names, 





























THE 


WELSBAGH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LICHT. 


As recently exhibited in Niagara 
Hall and throughout the chief 
provincial towns, 


NO CHIMNEY. 


FLAME CAN BE TURNED DOWN LOW as wire Orpiwarr Gas Burners, 








Increased Lighting Power. 
25 Candle Power per Cubic Foot. 


SUPPLIED IN SIX SIZES, 


Consuming } cubic foot to 7 cubic feet of gas per hour, and giving from 
about 20 to 200 Candle Power, 


From 65s. Complete. 


ALSO SUPPLIED FITTED WITH THE 


PATENT ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


which allows the Welsbach Mantle to be submitted to 
the severest shocks or most sustained vibration, as in 
Factories, Railway Stations, Streets, &. 





APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT CO., Ltd, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary . ‘p from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,507.—£7 3s, is asked for to continue an allowance of 7s, 6d. a week to a 
respectable single old woman, formerly a servant. She is now past work, and 
her savings are exhausted, A former employer and the clergy contribute. She 
has ne relations. 

18,180.—A Southern Committee ask for £3 18s., to complete a pension of 7s. a 


week for an old man of 73 He is a hemp-dresser by trade and bears an excellent 
character. His children help him considerably. 














19,864.—£5 17s. is needed to complete an allowance for a most respectable 
single woman, aged 78, who has supported herself since thirteen yeurs of age, 
and is now incapacitated from farther work on account of oid age. 


18,511.—Help is asked to continue a weekly allowance for a most respectable 
couple, both over 80. The man, a labourer, has worked up to about four years 
azo, and brought up a large family. He belonged to several benefit clubs at 
different times ; has never applied to the parish. Children are helping; also 
other friends. £2 16s. is still needed. 


18,022,—£9 9s. 6d. is required to continue a pension of 10s. 3d. to a very re- 
sprctable old man who takes care of his bedridden wife, though both are over 72 
years of age. The clergy and relations contribute, 








18,387,—An Eastern Oommittee ask for £3 18s,, for a widow, aged 83, who 
lives with her dauzhters, The breadwinner is ill in health, and cannot work as 
much as an able-bodied woman; her sister, who is deficient in intelligence 
helps, but the two combined cannot keep themselves and t eir mother, and the 
sum mentioned is necessary to complete a pension for the old motber. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmey, Lonpow. Code UNIcopE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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TO THE SECURITY HOLDERS OF THE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, the guarantor of certain of your 
fecurities, having become insolvent, and its property being in the possession of 
Keceivers, and its reorganisation having been declared operative, it became 
necessary for your Board, in order to properly protect the securities of your 
Company, to enter into negotiations with the Reorganisation Managers af the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to arrange the future relations of your 
Company with that reorganised property. 

For several months the Board has been in negotiation with them, and in 
consultation with the security holders, for the purpose of securing an exchange 
of your Cowpany’s securities for the securities of the reorganised Baitimore and 
Ohio Kailroad Company upon a satisfactory basis, and to secure additional new 
capital to place the Company in a position to successfully carry on its business 
and place it on a sound financial basis, 

Sinee the organisation of your Company, vigorous competition, then un- 
expected, has developed in the territory it occupies, greatly reducing the rates 
for transportation received by your Company. 

The effect of such reduction in rates has been most serious, and shows the 
pressing need of a readjustment of the Company's securities and fixed 
charges, and the securing of additional capital to make needed improvements 
upon the property. Had the same rates prevailed last year as existed at the 
time «f the organisation of the Company there would have been a surplus over 
fixed charges of $2,273,626, instead of a deficit of $99,574. 

When your Company was organised, it was believed that ample provision had 
been made for necessary capital to reduce its grades, secure increased and 
heavier mvtive power, equipment and rails, and to bring the property to the 
highest standard of condition. Such necessary capital was to be secured 
through the sale of the Company’s securities, guaranteed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. Immediately upon the organisation of the Company, 
certain of such improvements were entered upon; before they could be com- 
pleted to the extent whereby substantial savings in operation could be effected 
to meet the prevailing low rates, the insolvency and Receivership of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company prevented the sale of its securities and 
thereby arrested the completion of the contemplated improvements. These 
improvements have become imperative and cannot longer be delayed. 

The amount of capital now needed to be expended in the reduction of the 
grades, purchase of additional equipment, and for other improvements in order 
to bring the property to the efficiency requisite for advantageous and profitable 
operation, in conjunction with the reorganised Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is 
estimated at about $5,500,000, the greater proportion of which should be 
expended during the next calendar year and the remainder as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The Reorganisation Managers have agreed to undertake the consummation of 
the Plan herewith submitted, which provides for the issue by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) of its securities in exchange for yours 
on a just and equitable basis, and the securing of additional capital required to 
put your property in a position to successfully carry on its business. ‘The 
Syndicate mentioned in the Plan will purchase at their face value all coupons 
due on the tst day of January next that are not paid, from such bondholders as 
shall deposit their securities thereunder. It is hoped that further financial 
embarrassment with its inevitable consequences and the depreciation in the 
value of your securities can be avoided by a prompt acceptance of the Plan. 

The new securities and cash are to be offered in exchange for the above- 
named bonds and stocks as follows :— 








Eacn $1,000 RECEIVES 





EXISTING BONDS * 
AND STUCK TO BE 
DEPOSITED. 


New 
Common 
Stock Trust 
Certificates, 


New 
Preferred 
Stock Trust 
Certificates. 


New 
Southwestern 
Division 3}. % 
Gold Bonds. 





Cash. | 





Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
First Consolidated Mort- 
gage Bonds, Extended 4 
yg’ 

Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
First Consolidated Mort- 
gage Sterling Bonds, Ex- 
tended 4 Per Cent. ... ... 

Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
Second Consolidated Mort- 
gage 7 Per Cent. Bonds 
Ch as 

Ohio & Mississippi Railway | 

First Mortgage Springfield 
Division 7 Per Cent. Bonds' 
eo | ere 

Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
Gener«l Mortgage 5 Per 
Cent. Bonds (Currency) .. | 4°17 

B. & O. Southwestern Rai 
road First Mortgage 4} 
Per Cent. Bonds oe .-.| 22°50 
3. & O. Southwestern Rail-) 
way First Consolidated 
Mortgage 4} Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds... 0.0... w. 

B. & O. Southwestern Rail- 
way First Income Mort- 
gage 5 Per Cent. Bonds, 
ed > 

B. & O. Southwestern Rail- 
way First Income Mort- 
gage 5 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Bete we. xan. od 

B. & O. Southwestern Rail- 
way Preferred Stock . 

B. & O. Southwestern Ter- 
minal Company 5 Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds ... ...| 8°33 

Cincinnati & Baltimore 
Railroad First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Bonds =o} 35°06 

Marietta Railway _ First) 
Mortgage 4 Per Cent.} 
aE | 6°67 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$20°00 $1,070 $100 eee 





20°00 1,040 100 oe 














900 100 a 





4}, 


1,060 100 ooo 


22°50 


100 | a 


1,030 | 125 





1,000 | 125 


1,000 


4 
¢ 
CS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 








* Interest at the rate provided in the old bonds from the date of the last 
matured coupon next preceding January Ist, 1899, up tothe date when the new 
bonds begin to bear interest, namely, January Ist, 1899, excepting in respect of 
bonds represented by Certificates of Deposit stamped ‘‘ Ex interest due January 
1, 1899,” as stated below. 


Deposited Bonds must carry all coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds, maturing on or after January Ist, 1899 (excepting Baltimore Ohio South- 
western Railway First Income Mortgage Bonds Series ‘‘A” and ‘ B,” which 
must carry all matured and unpaid coupons). 

The Syndicate will purchase for cash at their face value such coupons and 
claims for interest on registered bonds maturing January 1st, 1899, from holders 
who deposit their bonds under the Plan, upon the Certificates of Deposit for 
such bonds being stamped ‘‘ Ex interest due January 1, 1899,” and the said 
coupons or claims for interest on registered »onds being respectively delivered 








y 





Your Board, therefore, urgently recommends its pro 
Dated, New York, December 15th, 1898. SNS Sean, 
EDWARD R. BACON, Presi 
WILLIAM L. BULL 
EDGAR T. WELLEs, 
JOHN H. DaVIS, 
York, 


New 
JAMES SLOAN, Junror, 

Baltimore, 
FRANCIS PAVY, ; 
c London, 

‘ommittee 
— pon Holders of the following Bonds and Stocks: v Powe. 

ioand Mississippi Railway First Conselidated Mort 

Four Per Cent. ; Gage Bonds, Extended 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway First Consolidated Mort, i 

- Extended Four per Cent. ; wre Sterling Bonds, 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Second Consolidated Mortgage § Per C 
Benda (Oersency) : Gage Seven Per Cent, 

hio and Mississippi Railway First Mortgage Springfield Divi ; 

Cent. Bonds (Currency) ; iii tslon Seven Per 

Ghio event Mississippi Railway General Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bounds (Cur- 
rency); 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railroad First Mortgage Four-and-One- 
Per Cent. Bonds ; — ond-One-halt 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway First Consolidated Mortgage Four- 
and-One-half Per Cent. Gold Bonds ; > 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway First Income Mortgage Five Per 
Cent. Bonds, Series ‘‘ A”; 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway First Income Mortgage Five Per 
Cent. Bonds, Series ‘*B”’; 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway Preferred Stock; 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Terminal Company Five Per Cent, Gold 
Bonds ; 

Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Bonds: 

Marietta Railway First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds: e 

The undersigned have undertaken to act as Managers to carry out a Plan for 
the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway Company 
on substantially the following basis. 

It is proposed that the undersigned shall recommend to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) that it shall acquire the properties of 
the above-named Companies or the securities above-named representing the 
same, and shall issue in exchange therefor and to provide new capital for the 
enlargement, betterment, or extension of said properties its new securities as 
follows :— 

Baltimere and Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) South- 


western Division First Mortgage 3} Per Cent. Gold Bonds. $40,000,000 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) New Pre- 
ferred Stock (trust certificates)... ove : one oe «+ 12,500,000 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) New Common 
F oe : 10,000,000 


Stock (trust certificates) ... A eee oo toe 
or assigned to the Syndicate or upon its order. Upon the completion of the 
reorganisation there will be paid in cash upon all deposited bonds (not including 
however, BK. & O. Southwestern Railway First Income Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Bonds, Series ‘‘ A” and ‘‘b”’) interest at the respective rates provided in the 
old bonds up to January Ist, 1899, from the coupon date last preceding, ex- 
cepting in the case of bonds represented by Certificates of Deposit stamped as 
aforesaid ‘‘ Ex interest due January 1, 1899.” 

A syndicate has been formed to provide the sum of $5,560,000 required for 
improvements, cutting down grades, equipment, &c., and also the cash required 
to take up existing car trusts, floating debt, and other outstanding obligations 
of the Company, to purchase new securities not taken by holders of certain of 
the existing bonds, and also to make advances and perform other obligations 
essential for the purposes of the plan, 

The consummation of the plan is conditional upon the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company (as Reorganised) approving the same and consenting to 
issue its Southwestern Division First Mortgage 34 per cent. Gold Bonds and 
Preferred and Common Stock as above stated, within one year from the date 
hereof, or within such further time as the Reorganisation Managers shall allow. 
In case the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) should fail 
to fulfil the foregoing conditions this plan will be abandoned, and deposited 
securities will be returned.to depositors upon surrender of the certificates of 
deposit therefor, without expense, unless some modification of the plan satisfac- 
tory to the depositors shall be proposed, in which case due notice of such 
modified plan will be given and depositors will be afforded an opportunity to 
withdraw their deposited securities, in case the modification of the plan is not 
acceptable to them. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of New York will act as Depositary under the 
Plan, and the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will act as its Agent for 
the purpose of receiving deposits in London, England. Holders of bonds and 
stocks affected by the Plan may deposit their securities either with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company at its Office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
orat its agency, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, 
London, England, and will receive reorganisation certificates of deposits there- 
for. Application will be made in due course to list such certificates of deposit 
upon the New York and London Stock Exchanges. 

Participation under the Plan of Reorganisation, in any respect whatsoever, is 
dependent upon the deposit of securities as above within such time as may be 
fixed by the Managers, and the Plan will embrace only securities so deposited. 

Copies of the Agreement and Plan of Reorganisation are now ready for dis- 
tribution, and all security holders are invited to obtain them from the under- 
signed, or from the Depositary or its London agency, as all depositors are 
bound thereby, without regard to this circular. 

Any further information connected with the reorganisation which may be 
desired by security holders will be furnished on application at the office of any 
of the undersigned, or at the office of the Depositary or its London agency. 

Dated New York, December 15th, 1898. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, 
SPEYER & CO., 
30 Broad Street, New York, 
KUHN, LOEB, & Cu. 
27 Pine Street, N ew York. 

SEWARD, GUTHRIE, & STEELE, Reorganisation Managers. 

EVARTS, CHOATE, & BEAMAN, 
New York, 
FRESHFIELDS & WILLIAMS, 
London, 
Counsel to Reorganisation Managers. 


To the Holders of 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 44 % GOLD BONDS. 
A proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern Railway Company, dated December 15th, 1898, has been 
most carefully considered by us. under which each of the above Bonds will 
receive $900 in new First Mortgage 3} per cent. Gold Bonds of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company (Southwestern Division), and $100 in New Preferred 
Stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (as Reorganised) in exchange 
for each $1,000 44 per cent. Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway First 
Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds. We consider these terms of settlement 
fair and equitable to the Bondholders, aud have no hesitation, therefore, in 
recommending the Plan to you fer your acceptance, and in advising you to 
contribute to its speedy consummation by promptly depositing your Bonds with 
the London and Westiainster Bank, B N, SHIPLEY, & CO. 
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sMITH, ELDER, AND G0.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK 
py THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (“ Vedette”). 


—"Mr, Fitchett selects the right incidents and relates them in the 
His narrative is no tedious blaze of bie writing; it is calm and glow- 
The vouk worthily suc- 


Academy.— 


viet wen a flashing phrase is needed it is there. 


ceeds ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’”’ 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Times.—“A work absolutely indispenzable to every well-furnished library.” 


NOW READY.—I5s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 203. net.—VOL. LVII. (TOM—TYTLER) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1835, and a farther Volume 


will be issned Quarterly until the com pletion ot the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present date, 


**The remarkable biography of a remarkable man.” 
—Tne KARL OF KOSEBERY at Kdinburgh. 


NOTICE.—A. SFCOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL (1846- 


Is01). By R. Barry O’Brien, Author of * Fifty Years of Concessions to 
Tie land,” &c. With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Facsimile Letter, 

2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A book which ranks among the biographies of the 


century.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 


WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frank T. Burien, First Mate, 
The Volume includes a LETTER TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYARD KIP- 
LING. Wirth 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 83. 6d. 
Spectator.—* This exciting and attractive book...... A deep-se a wonder and 
mystery pervades every page, “and this without any straining or self-conscious 
art. Mr. Bullen has insight,and he has power of presentationa—the power of 
making things vivid and interesting. In a word, he has seen things worthy the 
telling, and he tells them worthily.” 


** A treasure-house of good things.”—MancuestEr Courier. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—Crown 8yo, 6s. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine. 

Athenzeum.—‘ Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of 
observation...... To write more about this pleasant hook would be to quote from 
it, which would be manifestly unfair, as it is short and amusing from cover 
to cover......Really a model to modern writers of ciaries for the public.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Mrs. Liniran F, Firtp, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Scotsman.—“ lntelligent and interesting throughout. A man might search 
long before finding a better book on which to begin study of this subject,’ 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. As Seen by a Subaltern from 
Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel Epwarp Vipart. With 2 Portraits, a Plan, 
and 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7. 6d. 

Observer.—“ Well written and well worth reading...... The details of his 


escape are extremely exciting literature.” 
By H.. ©: 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 
Tuomson, Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” and of ‘*The Outgoing 
Turk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 

Spectator.—"* We do not hesitate to say that, however fully a man may 
think himseif informed on South African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. 

Thomson's book...... Mr. Thomson’s attitude is eminently judicial, and his 

views are expressed with great moderation. He is in no sense a ‘ crank’ or a 

faddist.” 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Rozerr Brownina. 


New 1 with 3 Portraits and 11 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 
8yo, 8s. 6 


THIRD EDITION OF STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
ow Ready.—Third Edition, with a Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 63, 


THE CASTLE INN. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,”’ “‘ Shrewsbury,” &. 

Guardian.—“ The story is told in Mr. Weyman’s best manner—and how good 
that is nobody needs to learn at this time of day.” 

Speaker.—“ A brilliant and notable piece of work...... It has qualities whic h 
in some respects surpass those displayed in anvthing else he has yet written.’ 

Queen.—“ A most fascinating book. Mr. Weyman has: given us one of the 
fine heroines of fiction, and almost from the start to the finish we are kept on 
tenterhooks to know what is about to happen to cur fascinating Julia,” 


NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL STORY by 
8. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘*CLEG KELLY,” ‘‘ THE RED AXE,” &c., 


entitled 
LITTLE ANNA MARK, 


and the following Contributions :— 





GIOVANNI DUPRE: an Ectocur. WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS.- 
By Ropert Brings. By Miss Epiru SicHeL, 

THE Erontwonam LeTrens— | 4 SUYAL ROMANOK. By Jauns 
XXIX.-XXXV, AN OKIGINAL 


“HOVELLING.” By Frank T. BULLEN 
THE DIPLOMACY OF ELLIS 
MINOR, By Henry Martity, 
HUMOURS OF BIRD LIFE. By 

Lapy Broome, 
Price One Shilling. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL: 
By W. B. DurrieLp. 
THE GOLD OF VINCOSTA, By 
BENNET COPPLESTONE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A Stupr. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 








MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


PART II. NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF THE EARL OF 


SELBORNE. Part I1.—Personal and Political. With 2 Portraits. In 
2 vok. Demy 8vo, is. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘'The work of editing has been done, as before, 
with tact and discrimination, by Lady Sophia Palmer, assisted in lezal matters 
by Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie ewes His amazing industry, his power as a 
reasoner, his eminence as a Judge and as a law reformer—all these were known, 
but in the Memorials we gain an insight into his more human qualities.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR, KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 


A FLEET IN BEING. 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net; cloth, ls, 6d. net. 


FORTY - FIRST THOUSAND. — Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies 


from the Chronicles of Rome. By F, Marton Orawrorp. With 28 
Full-page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, in 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 21s, net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50s. net. 
TIMES. se Ought to interest every tourist who takes Rome seriously.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK, THE GIANT-KILLER. With 


16 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages by Hucu 
THomson. In Ooloured Pictorial Wrapper, Is. 

ATHENAUM.—“ If all Mr. Hugh Thomsou’ s ‘Illustrated Fairy Books’ are 
illustrated in as spirited a manner as ‘ Jack, the Giant Killer,’ they will most 
certainly be popular, especially with boys.” 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—"‘ Perhaps the best little picture book of the year.’, 


FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. _ By Mrs. 


Epwin Houter, Author of “ The Green Toby Jug,” &c. Illustrated by F. H. 




















Townsend. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ATHENAUM.—“ A charming story of child-life......The heroine is a child 
of rare fascination.” 
GUARDIAN,.—“ A pretty story prettily told.” 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 471. JANUARY. Price 1s. 

Contents.—PuBtic Opinion In Posiic Arrarrs. By Frederick Greenwood.— 
Aw EayprTian ProrectoraTE. By Spencer Brodhurst.—A StRan@e EXPeRIMENT 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT.—LEATHER Stockine, By T. E. Kebbel.—A PortuGurse 
Buii-fieut. By Charles Edwardes.—-TuHe BurpEN oF Lonvon. By P. H. 
Oakley-Williams.—Mapameé Povurarp’s Day Dreams,—Caprain Vaunien. By 
John Ayscough.—Amekica’s PropLem. By A. G, Bradley. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS OF No. 458, ror JANUARY, 1599. 
1, THE GAME AND THE CanpLE. By RHODA BROUGHTON. Chap:. 1-3, 
2. OPriMISTS AND PESSIMISTS, 
3. Our Past THE City GATES, 
4. “ CHRISTOPHER NorTH.”’ 
5. A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE, 
6. THe Karty Years OF ALPHONSE DavuDET. 
7. Dear OLp Bak.Low. 
8, THE MANCHESTER OF PURTUGAL. 
9, Her Two SELvEes, 
10. NINETTE. 
1l. Youne Aprit. By EGERTON CASTLE. Chaps, 11-16. 











THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE ARGOSY (Price Is.) 


CONTAINS 
A COMPLETE STORY 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 
ConTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER or THE ARGOSY, 


1. Tur Scarraoat. A Complete Story. By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of 
“ Kast Lynne.” & 

2. Toe Tower GARDEN. A Serial Story. Chaps. 1-4, Illustrated. 

3. HEAVENLY PROBLEMS, 

4. A CONVENT IDYLL. 

5. GHosts AND HEALING Waters. By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. Illus- 
trated. 

6. Drap Sea Fruit. By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE., 

7. Tue BuLwakk aNpD ITs Humours. 

8. A STRANGE hXPERIENCE. 


re 


. LIFE’S ‘Year 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 15s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
The Third Wo nt of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, 
VIA ORUCIS: a Romance of the Second Crusade 
THE SINKING OF THE MERRIMAC. By Ricumonp Pearson Hozson, U.S.N. 
II. Tue Run ry, 
THE CARLYLES 1N SCOTLAND. By Jonwn Parnick. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Iuterest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE AT MASTER MUPFET'S. By Attce M. EwELt. 
Chaps. 5 and 6 of Gzorce A. Henty s New Story, 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 
THREE LITTLE SPANISH PRINCESS#S. By IsaneL McDovGaLh 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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“COUNTRY 


Lire. 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


Weekly 
Price 6d. 


By Post, 634d. 


Tue Man oF THE WORLD says :— 


In “Country Life Illustrated” we bave 
a really marvellous sixpennyworth. The 
illustrations in themselves are an ornament 
to any drawing-room, whilst the letterpress 
is pithy, appropriate, and not too long. We 
do not wonder at there being so great a rush 
to obtain copies of “ Country Life Illustra- 
ted,” the only cause for surprise with us 
being that such an artistic treasure paper 
can be produced for the ridiculous sum of 
sixpence. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


St. Catherine’s Court, 


Bath. 





COUGHS, 


COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Ruesell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


December 31st, 1864, 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866: 


—**Is prescribed by scores of Po practitioners. 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a p! 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and aioe Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words * Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical ‘testimony accompanies each bottle. 


RHEUMATISM, &o, 


SoLe ManuractcrER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 43. 6d. 





NOTICE.—A NEW ROMANCE of the 
Eighteeenth Century, entitled “PAR- 
SON KELLY,” by Mr. A. E. W. 
MASON, Author of “ The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” and Mr. ANDREW 
LANG, is commenced in the January 
Number of “LONGMAN’ 
MAGAZINE.” 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 


Parson Keir. By A. BE. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. Onapes, 1-3. 

A Farmer's YEaR.—V. By H. Rider Haggard, 

LIFE AND Love. By Walter Herries Pollock, 

Tue Lynx THAT TRIUMPHED, By Fred. Whichaw. 

A PaLapIN OF PHILANTHROPY. By Austin Dobson, 

To Prove Herz Wrona. By Mrs. C. J. Martin. 

Ar THE SIGN oF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lavg. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN'S ACCIDENTS, 
TY GUARA 
RAILWAY | PASSENGERS ASSURANCE co. 


64 CORNHILL, yeqcne® 
. VIAN, ‘Secretary. 





WORKS BY _ ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERa«Y, 

e OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by — from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two —— or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, ooh 100, on — cation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Mess. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00,1 Pall Mall 

ast, S. 


| NOW RRADZ. Price sacoaiaase gl 
CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL, 


JANUARY PART, 





BEGINNING NEW VOLUME. 





Containing 


OPENING OHAPTERS OF 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 


NEW STORY, 
“mA 
t ED 
amie 
[)AUGHTER.” 


REMINISCENCES. 
By 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir R. LamBerr Puiarrarr, K.C.M.G 
CIVIL SERVICE SHOPKEEPING. 
CIGARETTE MAKING. 
WOMEN IN THE POST OFFICE. 


And many other interesting and attractive 
Articles and Stories. 


CAT AND BIRD. STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by 
I. 8T LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of * Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
-tive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


End), London, 


JHE Sw 





Dressed for Coeking.. 
7 \b., 2s.; 10 Ib., 2s. 6d.; 
QGhoicer ite Mixed Packages, 3s., 58., 78., o~ 

pt delivery guarantee 


Address—MANAGER, civ. IL. SERVICE CO. OPMRATIVE FISH and OYSTER 
SUPPLY STUORKS, Grimsby Locks. (Quote Paper.) N.B.—Oysters, opened, sent 
in air-tight tins: Blue Points, ls. 9d., and English, 28. per score, 


LIVE FISH. 


All splendid quality, and 


Carriage paid. 
15 lb., 3s. 6d. 


AN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., & 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free. 
Not until you write witha “SWAN”? will you realise how inestimable 


is its value, 


The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pe 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of a!] pens roo famous. 
Tilustrated Oatalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
954 REGENT STREXT, W., LONDON; & 3 Excuaye@k STREET, 


BAPSIDE, E.C.. 
eal ag oe *MANOHESTER. 








ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. £2each offered, Symonde’ 
Esmond, ” 3 vole, 1852; 

ook,” 2 vols., 1840, FOR SALE: 

Kipling’ 8 Works, 15 vols. half-calf, 

£7 10¢,—BAKER’S GRYAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


** Life Benvenuiti Cellini,” 2 vols.; ** Hen 
Sketch- Book,” 2 vols., 1843; “ Paris Sketch- 
Studio, 14 yols., publisher's cloth, £12; 


**Trish 








INVESTED FUNDS 


| ne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


oe ow ow oy £30,000,000 
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THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0’S LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST 
iti Twenty-third), 90th Thousand, ca 
< — extra, 5s. ; haudsomely printed in 
* Red and Black, Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


oy: By“ CaVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 


ew Edition (Ninth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; 
said cae printed in Red and Black, : 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Tarf Clubs. With a Treati-e 
on the Game, by “ CavenDIsH.” 

“New Edit ion (Fourth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 

“greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treati:e 
on the Game, by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennert, Ex- 


Champion. Edi by “Oavenpisa.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 

















Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, Hand. 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERIOAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ CavEnnIsH.” 


CARD GAMES BY “‘ CAVENDISH.” 






















**AN EXCELLENT NOVEL.”—Lancet. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 


DOCTOR THERNE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





*e* This is a story dealing with the results of the “Conscientious 
Objector”’ Clause in the New Vaccination Act, and presents in a 
dramatic form an account of the great plague which, in the opinion 
of many experts, is likely to visit this country as the result of the practical 
abolition of compulsory vaccination. In one country town 5,760 children 
have already been exempted. 





CLINICAL JOURNAL.—“ It is impossible to say more of this novel than that the 
more widely it is read the more admirers will the author gain and the more will the 
country benefit.” 








61. each. American Leads (8vo). VOcKET 
SEen1ks: Whist (5)—Guide ; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Béz que. 
ficarté, Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial, spoil- 
Five, Calabrasella. Sixty-Six. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, By “‘CavENDISH.”? Hand- 

somely printed in Red and Black. 








Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adupted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game. By “‘ Cavenpisu.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


hy J. L. BaLpwiy; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James CLay. 


Sixth Kdition. Cap 8vo, cloth, cilt extra, 3s, 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. PoLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 








New Fdition (Fifth) 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d, 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a 
Guide te the Game, by “ Boaz,’”’ and How to 
Play Bridge, by ‘* BapsworTu.” 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1899, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, “ FINGER,” 
“THUMB,” and *‘ PALM”-SHAPED DIARIKS, 
i sons cases. Wholesale only of the Pub- 

ers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 











BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 





The New Year’s Number of 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





NOW READY. 





Its Contributors include :— 


W. Clark Russell. A. E. W. Mason. 

G. S. Street. A. T. Quiller Couch. 
H.B. Marriott Watson | E.T. Murray Smith. 
Louis Becke. Lady Lindsay. 





Frances H. Low. S. R. Crockett. 

H.C, Seppings Wright | J. P. Laurens. 

G. Grenville Manton. | L. Raven Hill. 
- J, Guthrie, 





Abbey Altson. 





OFFICES: 


18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 


LANCET.—“ Mr. Haggard’s skill is most markedly shown. His didactic treatise is 
also an excellent novel...... Few sensational scenes in all fiction—we say this quite 
deliberately—have been better told than where the daughter of the miserable hero 
discovers her father vaccinating himself at midnight after a long meeting in favour of 
the ‘Conscientious Objector’ Clause...... In conclusion, we must commend Mr. Haggard’s 
courage in thus entering the lists against the anti-vaccination party. As a novelist 
and a politician alike, it is evidently to his advantage to take no step that would be 
likely to alienate from him any large body of possible supporters. Yet he has risked 
losing many readers and creating a fanatical opposition to whatever he may do in 
public or private capacity for the sake of telling the truth.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“A romance in which the whole plot—and a 
very good one it is—turns on the anti-vaccinist agitation. The story, the date of 
which is put some twenty years in the future, is an autobiography of Dr. Therne, a 
clever fellow and a master of his ‘ trade,’ as he calls it, but of a shifty, selfish, unscrupu- 
lous character...... The vaccination of the anti-vaccinationist leader in fear of the 
epidemic is an incident not without historical basis in fact...... Mr. Rider Haggard hae 
got up his subject carefully. His references to medical matters and his mastery of 
anti-vaccin ationist phraseology show that he has studied its details thoroughly. More- 
over, he knows his anti-vaccinator well, and familiarity has not bred respect...... The 
story as a story carries the reader along, and will be eagerly read for the sake of its 
vivid pictures of life and its powerful study of a complex human character...... By 
writing it the author has done a great service to the cause of truth against falsehood, 
of knowledge against ignorance, and of experience against folly and knavery.” 








































LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, ste sree or aioe 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S net 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free, 188 STRA N D. 


IRKBECK BANK. United Service Magazine. 


ESTABLISHED 851. ; 6 
SCUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, | Contents. JANUARY. Price Two Shillings. 
TAVESTED FURDS £10,100. sgt | Our Naval Heroes—VII. King Edward III. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTEREST Pepper ge ssa ee 








allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | 4 

TWO PER CEST. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | Flotilla Craft. dean Si, Semen. 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn Events in Cuba subsequent to the Ten Years’ War 
below £100, (1878-1895). 


Dh... 2 aaa ALMANACK, with particulars, The Union of the Flacs, Rev. Puiurp Youna. 
. - - Battle of Flodden, 1513. Captain L. W. G. BoTLer. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Turenve.—IL, ‘To the End of the Thirty Years’ War, 
- Wituiam O’Connor Morris. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Krasnoé-Sélo, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. E. pk La PorrR BERESFORD, 
Kstablishment of Sikh Military Colonies. 
Joopiter Ploovius, Private. 
Captain W. P. Drvury, R M.LE. 


London; William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing 








ASTOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. Cress, S, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS |V 272 47UNRO'S New Scottish Romance, 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THIRD EDITION. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, 
Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 6s, 

Wor.p.—* One of the most thoroughly entertaining volumes of reminiscence 
ever produced by a clerical author.” 

Damty TeLEcRaPpH.—‘ A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and 
— good sense applied to religious and social questions of the day there could 
mot be.” 

Times.—" Full of capital stories.” 

Acapemy.—“ A Niagara of anecdote. We have never handled a velume of 
Temiviscences s0 crammed with good stories as this,” 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 


By Various Authors, Edited by W. G. Evtior. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions, large 8vo, 15s. : 

Irtsx TimEs.—“ This is a book of so delightful a character that Amateur 
O'ubs and Actors must rejoice to have it always at hand. Its record of the 
achievement of the leading spirits of the drama is abundantly entertaining, and 
will serve for guidance in all similar excellent stage-work. No organiser of 
amateur theatricals ought to be without this handsome volume.” 


THE PAYMASTER’S BOY: his Love, 
his Fancy, and Adventure, begins in 
the JANUARY Number of GOOD 
WORDS (now ready), and will be con- 
tinued throughout 1899. Prospectus of 
other arrangements for the New Volume 
sent post-free to any address. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENOE. 


GOOD WORDS, January, 1899. 


CONTAINING 
HELEN OF TROY. By Lorp Letauron. Frontispiece, 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN THE PAYMASTER’S 2DY. Chaps. 1-3. By Nem Munro. 


ASIATIO TURKEY. By Lorp Warxwortn, M.P. With 21 Fuall-paze 


Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. 


Photogravures, and other Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. : : 
A VISIT TO WHITTIER. By Epmunp Gossz. With a 


Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
LiteraturE.—“ Lord Warkworth has produced a book which is at once 
interesting, informing, and beautiful to look at.” 
Patt Matt Gazette.—“ The book, a handsome volume printed in large, wel’- 
spaced type on excellent paper and illustrated with remarkably fine views and a 


Portrait. 


THE INHABITANTS OF AN EGG-SHELL. By G. Crarxe 


Nutta.t, B.Sc. 


very good map, will k thy it indeed i library of travel. i. - 
78 ot pe thas 4 gps legen, Feng pele ns gooey Mea aed A DARK SHADOW. By Fropora Bett. 


But the political element is, of course, most important, and tho book is a really 
valuable contribution to the Armeniau question.” 


SIBERIAN SILHOUETTES. By Evan Aspray. Illustrated 
by Arthur Twidle. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF CAT AND DOG LIFE. By F. G. Arnato. 


FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 1895. Recorded and 


Illustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. Large 8vo, 15s. LINCOLN QUIRE. By the Rev. W. J. Ferran, M.A. 


Lanp anp Water.—* A most complete history of the Belvoir for the last 
thirty years. To us the book has proved intensely interesting.” 

ruTH.—* Describes many a notable run, and records many interesting in- 
cidents of the chase and anecdotes of hunting men.” 

AcapemMy.—“‘Should find an honoured place in the shelves of country 
gentlemen.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 


THE COURSE, THE CHASE. By a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. 
Meysry-Tuompson. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Worip.—" A book which is at no point otherwise than diverting, and which 
is crammed with good stories of men and horses that should render it a valued 
addition to every sportsman’s library.” 

Sprortine Times.—‘* Will be welcomed by all sportsmen as a valuable contri- 
Sution to sporting literature.’’ 

LEFEREE,—“ A most entertaining record of a life of varied activities 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





IR WILLIAM HARCOURT ON THE 
CRISIS IN THE CHURKCH.—The im- 
portant series of letters by Sir William Harcourt 
on LAWLESSNESS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, addressed to Tur Times, has been re- 
printed, by permission, in pamphlet form (price 
Sixpence), by James Crarxe and Co., of 13 and 
14 Fleet Street, London. The special subjects of 
the Letters are: (1) The Position of the Bishops 
—(2) The Action of the Bishops—(3) The Bishops’ 
Charges—(4 and 5) The Obedience of the Clergy— 
(6) The Law v. the Priests—(7) Mr. Balfour on the 
Crisis. The pamphlet may be had of any Bookseller, 
or direct from the Publishers. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand), Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 


MUDI4&£’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; 


VAGRANTS IN WINTER. By T. W. Witkinson. Illustrated 

by L. Daviel. 

HISTORIC HOUSES OF PARIS. By G. A. Rarer. With 6 

THustrations. 

LORD LEIGHTON, THE PAINTER OF THE GODS. By 

Sir Wrke Bay iss, F.S.A., P.R.B.A. With 3 Illustrations. 

THE GAIETY OF MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. Wittram 

Cowan, M.A. 

THE FIRST FOOT. By G. W. Woon, P 

ALL MY STORY. By Maarren Maarrens. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. 

A DIPLOMATIC SCRAMBLE. By Vice-Admiral A, H. 
MARKHAM. 

SUNDAY READINGS. By Auexanper Macraresn, D.D. 

FROM AN IDLER’S DAY-BOOK. By Witutam Canton. 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





ED] PALESTINE, EGYPT, ATHENS, & NAPLES CRUISE, 
Ned faad LEAVING LUNDON JANUARY Iltb, 1899, on the 

S.Y. ‘ARGONADT,’ 3,254 tons, 4,000 h.-p. 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 

Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, 

from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

eo SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING ‘NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black’s 
“atlas,” 1898, publishei £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. We want Kipling’s 
“Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Book Merchants, Oherry Street, Birminghim, 








The ‘‘ PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘‘ Perfected’’ Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” Se; Qil. 


**It is a great boon to get such “* Has almost the delicacy of Saled 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.”’—British Medical Journal. 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- “*No nauseous eructations follow”’ 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which BOES NOT ‘ REPEAT.” 


K= ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as possible, that i 
“ PERFECTED " Cod-liver Oilis NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by vetat 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their “ Perfected "4s genuine 
unless sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing their Signature in white 
across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent Se 
have involved disappoiniment to the purchaser and mecessitated lega proceedings 














and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Qgainst the vendor. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO.’S LIST. 





Descriptive Catalogue (including the whole series of Mr. Could’s great Ornitho- 
logical and other Works) post-free on application. 


BY DR. BOWDLER SHARPE. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works in Folio, and limited to 350 copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEID4S, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhynchidw, or Bower 


Birds. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.3., F.Z.S., &c. (Zoological Department, British Museum). With 80 magnificent Ilustrations, coloured by 
hand, Complete in 8 parts, imperial folio, Three Guineas each net (not sold separately), Finely bound in 2 vols, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £30 net. 


THE GREAT WORK ON THE SWALLOWS, 


MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDA,, or Family of Swallows. By Dr. Bowpter Smarpe and 
OLAUDE W. WYATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, Illustrated with 53 beautiful Hand-coloured Plates of the several Spscies, and 11 Coloured 
Maps, showing Geographical Distribution, In parts, £10 10s. net (only sold complete); substantially bound in 2 vols., 4to, calf gilt, £12 10s. net; 
or strong half-moroceo, uncat, top edges gilt, £12 12s. net. 





MR. SEEBOHM’S LAST WORK, EDITED AND OOMPLETED BY DR. SHARPE. The Edit’ n limited to 250 copies. To be issued in 12 parts, each con- 
taining 12 Coloured Plates and Text, at £1 16s, each net, not sold separately. Four parts already published, 


MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDA,, or Family of Thrushes. By the late Henry Szesoum, Author of 


“ Siberia in Europe,” “A History of British Birds,” &., &c. Edited and Completed (after the Author’s death) by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE, 


MR. MILLAIS’S WORKS. 
BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. By Jorn Gouitte Mittars, F.Z.8. With 185 Text and 


Full-pave Dlustrations, mostly by the Author; also 10 Electrogravures and a Coloured Frontispiece by the AUTHOR and SIDNEY STEEL; and a Series of 
Unpublished Drawings by SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, which were formerly on the wallsof Ardverikie. 1 vol. imperial 4to, buckram, top edges gilt, £4 4s, net. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. [Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages 


of Plumage and the Hybrids end Varieties wich occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and a 
Frontispiece by SIR JOHN MILLAIS, Bound in buckram, 18s. net. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING. 
MILLAIS (SIR J. E., P.R.A.)—THE LAST TREK. Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from 


the Artist’s Original Drawing (his last finished production), The wuvie Impression limited to 550 copies, Proofs before Letters on India Paper, £2 2s, net. 


DR. COPINGER’S WORKS. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS TRANSMISSION: an Historical and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew 


and Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other Versivns of the Bible (both M&, and Printed) prior to the Reformation. By WALTER ARTHUR 
COPINGER, LL.D., F.8.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law in the Victoria University; sometime President of the Bibliographical Society; Author of 
“Incunabula Biblica,’’ ‘‘ Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicnm,” &c. Large and thick folie, beautifully printed on Toned Paper at the Oxford 
University Press from Bishop Fell’s celebrated Fount, and Iliustrated with 28 fine Collotype Facsimiles from the most important MS. Oodices and Primary 
Printed Rditions. The whole Edition limited to 220 copies, of which only 50 copies remain for sale. Handsomely bound in half white vellam extra, uncat, 
top edges gilt, £5 5s. net. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM., In 2 parts. The 


First containing nearly 7,000 Corrections of and Additions to the Coliations of Works menutioued by Hain. ‘he Second, a List, with Collations and Biblio- 
graphical Particulars, of nearly 6,000 volumes printed in the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. To be completed in 3 vols, demy 8vo, strongly bound 
in red bnekra™, uncut, limited to 500 copies, £4 14s. 6d. net. Part I, and Part II., Vol. I., are now ready, and the remaining volume is well advanced 
towards completion, 


INCUNABULA BIBLICA: a Set of the 54 Large Plates in Photo-lithography, illustrating this important 
work by Dr, COPINGER, In portfolio, £2 2s, net. 
THE SECOND VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. Edited by F. A. Inverwicr, Q.C., one 


of tue Masters of the Bench, Vols. I.-II, now ready (Henry VIL. to the Commonwealth), With Illustrations drawn by T, G, Jackson, A.R.A. Imperial 8vo, 
roxburghe binding, £1 net per vol. 


Just published, Special Edition on Large Paper, only 500 copies printed, of which only 150 remain for sale, royal Svo (pp. 450), buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTED LITERATURE IN THE WELSH DEPARTMENT 
OF THE «ARDIFF FREE LIBRARIES, Including the Books in Wel«h and the Books relating to Wales. A valuable Work of Reference not only to Welsh 
Students and Bibliographers, but to all seeking information on the History, Biography, Language, Literature, Masic, Archeology, Topography, and the 


Religious and Social Life of Wales. 
THE STANDARD WORK: BY R. R. MCcIAN. 
COSTUMES OF THE CLANS OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 72 Full-length Coloured 


Figares, « sp.aying their Dress, Tartans, Arms, Armorial Insignia, and Social Occupations, from Original! Sketches, by R. R. McIAN, with Descriptions and 
copious Historical Memoranda of Character, Mode of Life, &., by J. LOGAN. 2 vols. imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £7 17s. 6d. ; or whole 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £10 10s. net. 


BY A. PATCHETT MARTIN, Author of “Life of Lord Sherbrooke.” 
VECTIS BROCHURES, No. I.—Tennyson and the Isle of Wight. Handsomely printed, and 


iliuirated with 3 Portraits, 4 spevially-taken Views of Farringford, and 2 of the Cross on Freshwater Down (the oaly ones yet putlished). Royal 8yo 
(pp. 24), in artistic wrapper, 3d. net. 


VECTIS BROCHURES, No.II—The Queen in the Isle of Wight. With Prefatory Poem by 


Dr. DABBS, and profuse Illustrations from specially-taken Photograpis of Portraits and Views, in artistic Wrapper, 1S. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AN AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. Octavo (pp. 46), printed on Fine 


Paper at the Edinburgh University Press, with Portrait, in ornamental wrap er, uncat, 1s, net. 





Three Important Remainders. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE PAINTING OF THE CENTURY, EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Ricnarp Moruer, Professor of Art 


History in the University of Breslau, late Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 3 vols. im- 
perial 8vo, comprising 2,304 pages, with over 1,300 Illustrations, cloth gilt, top edges gilt, published £2 15s.; price £1 1s, net. 


The Final Remainder at a very Low Price. With the complete Series of Steel Engravings. 


TALES AND NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. lLonerorp Epitiox. With 


numerous Illustrations on Steel after William Harvey. (Less than 150 copies now remain for Sale.) 10 vols. post 8vo, cloth 
gilt, uncut, top edges gilt, £1 1s. net; or in half green morocco extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 10s, net. 


The few remaining copies, of the greatest interest to the Ecclesiologist, Antiquary, County Historian and Genealogist, 
now offered at a very low price. 


INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH PLATE OF LEICESTERSHIRE, with 
some Account of the Donors. By the Rev. ANDREW T'ROLLOPE, B.A., Rector of Edith Weston. Illustrated with 33 
Plates containing numerous finely drawn figures, and 57 other Woodcuts in the Text. 2 vols, royal 4to, cloth gilt, uncut 
(only 312 copies printed), £1 11s. 6d. net. 





HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


DSOSSSPSSSOSSSOSOSO SS OSOSSOSESOSOOOSD 


SOUTH LONDON. pty sim water BESANT, MA, FS.A. 


With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 8S. WaLker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 18s. 

** Every one is delighted with Sir Walter Besant's bookson London. He makes history as a‘tractive as romance, and recalls to us in a series of vivid Pictures the life 
of the past. What he did for London—the old City and suburbs—and for Westm‘nster, he has now done for Londoa south of the Thames..,... We have in *Sonth 
Gondon’ a suitable companion to his former masterpieces, and a book which, besides buing fascinating reading, is most useful and patriotic work."—Dauily Chronicle 

“ An admirable produ tion both historically and artistically, and should be secured by all who are interested in a part of the metropolis as rich ag any in old 
xasociations.”—Lady's Pictorial. 

“* It well deserves the popular welcome which has been accorded to ‘ London’ and * Westminster.’ —Times. 

“ No writer since the days of old Stow has done more to render the history and topography of London interesting to readers than Sir Walter Besant, whose re. 
rnarkable trio of books on this subject has just been completed by this solid volume devoted to South London.”—Daily News, 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Demy 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 


‘What the late J. R. Green has done for Eogland, Sir Walter Besant has here attempted, with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne. The author of *A Short 
History of the English People’ and the historian of the London citizen share together the true secret of popularity. Both have placed before the people of to-day 
a series of vivid and indelible pictures of the people of the past.......No one who loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. He who lo ve3 it 
sot has before him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.”—Graphic. 


WESTMINSTER. With 131 Illustrations. 


“Sir Walter Besant has here given us a worthy companion to his charming book on ‘London’......From beginning to end the narrative never flags, tha illus. 
trations never fail, and one rises from its reading with fuller ideas of the historic interest of the place, and a greater veneration for the ancient Abbey and all its 
relics of the past.”—Guardian. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Sir Caartes Dike, M.P. Crown 8vo, buck. 
ram, 3s. 6d. *,° A Reprint of Articles contributed to Newspapers during 1898, 
“In & volume which whoever begins will probably finish, Sir Charles Dilke has sketched a faithful portrait of the British Empire. The great value of this 
‘brief story is that it puts everything in a well-considered perspective, and that its point of view is that of to-day.”—Morning Post, 


VOICE AND VIOLIN. By Dr. T. L. Purreson, Author of “Famous Violinists and Fine 
Violins.” Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

“* The reminiscences of a musician like Dr. T. L. Phipson—a man who has known, or heard, or seen, or read everybody and everything worth knowing, hearinz, 
see'ng, or reading, in the musical werld of the last half-century—are inevitably interesting realing. His ‘Famous Violinists and Fine Violins’ is a delightful pot- 
pourri of musical gossip and recollections, and bis ‘ Voice and Violin’ is an equally fascinating collection of sketches, anecdotes, and reminiscences, Dr. Phipson is 
an ardent musician writing for music lovers,""—Independent, 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir Ricuarp Tempte, G.C.S.L, F.R.S., 


With 32 Fall-p.ge illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF FAMOUS NAMES IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PROVERBS, 


PLOTS, STORIES, AND POEMS. Together with an En@LIsH AND AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, and a LIST OF THE AUTHORS AND Datss OF Dramas anv 
Oreras. By the Rev, E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised throughout, and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A RED BRIDAL. By Witx1am Westatt, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“*A Red Bridal’ is not so much a sequel as a supplementary volume of Mr. Westall’s admirable romance, ‘ With the Red Kagle’......Euthusiasm for his subject, 
combined with knowledye of the ground and the history of the campaign, have enabled Mr. Westall to rival his best achievements in a sphere of fiction whera he 


has already won well-werited distinction.”—Spectator. 
“* Mr. Westall is vigorous all throuch, the accounts of the many fights being particularly thrilling.”—Lloyd's News. 
‘* The atory is told in good vigorous English, and has all the appearance of being the narrative of a brave and modest soldier more intent on the matter than 


the manner of his tale, and for this very reason it makes reading of steady interest.’’—Scotsman, 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By Gzorce R. Sims. With Eight Illustrations by C. Green, R.I. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d 
“ This will be a very popular book. It is original and well told.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
** Tt is all pleasant reading, especially the strolling players’ part; and Mrs. Orraben, the manager's wife with ‘ epinions,’ is a treasure.”"— World. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES. By J. Dopsworrn Braysnaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ This is the work of a deft hand...... There is 2 glow of imagination, a frequently quaint turn of phrase, and a general felicity of expression which show that 
Mr. Brayshaw, however vulgar bis material, cannot treat it in a vulgar way. We congratulate him on his mastery of the subject.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author has been a diligeut student of the lower life of London, and has been blessed with a graphic pen to record his observations. The sketches 
deal alike with the pathos and the humours of coster life, and Mr, Brayshaw is a master of the language which Chevalier and his imitators have made familiar 
tbe world over.’’—Glasgow Evening News. : 

THE OLDEST OF THE MAGAZINES (Founded 1731)—NOW RHADY. Price One Shilling. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1899. Contents :—The Ghostly Adventure of Peter Nicholas. 
By W. M. Childs.—The Last Writings of Landor. By M. Q. Holyoake.—The Names of the Stars. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—An Oid Time Charity. By 
A. Ballard, LL.B.—The Last Voyage of Boat-Steerer Nicholson. By Harold Bindloss.—The Poets’ Heaven. By Pauline W. Rooss.—Scenes of Siameza 
Life on the Menam. By ©. Diamond Braine.—Oaths and the Law. By W.H. Olding, LL.B.—The Romance of Whaling. By Malcolm Rees.—The Mandrake : 
a Fantasy. By G. F. Northall.—Dumas Redivivus. By Sylvanus Urban. 


JOAN, THE CURATE. ‘By Frorence Warpen, Author of “The House on the Marsh,” &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 3+. 6d. 


A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. By Apam Liisurn, Author of “ The Borderer.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By Saran Tyrer, Author of “St. Mungo’sCity,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
RACHEL LANGTON. By Sagan Tyruer. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Billy Bellew,” &. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. _ 


WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Lryton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (shortly. _ 
POPULAR EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

































































THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Buancuarp 
JERROLD. With 84 Iius:rations aud a Bibliography. 

FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. 
By Wiii1am Jongs, ¥.SA. With Hundreds of Ilustrations, 

CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Witutam Jongs, 
F.8.A. With an Etched Front:spiece. 

CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: a History of Regalia. By 
Wititim Jones, F.s.4. Wit) 91 Illustrations. 

OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Atreep Riuauer. With 
54 Illustrations, 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. 


Rimmer. With 52 I'iustrations. 


By ALFRED 





THE MACLISE- PORTRAIT GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
LITEKARY CHARACTERS. 85 Portraits by DaxixL Macuisz, Memoirs 
by WiLLiam Bates, B.A. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured 


Frouti-piecs and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. By Joun Truss 
F.8.A. With 41 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES. By Jouy 
Timss, F.S.A. With 48 Illustrations. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE: Natural History Papers. By 
Dr. ANDREW Wi1son, F.R.S.E. With 36 Illustrations. 





HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, 


Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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